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134 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The last story told of a much-enduring popular novelist is 
that he gets so engrossed in the plots of his books that he 
often confuses his characters with real life and asks people 
to meet them. Thanks to his gigantic circulation, expense 
is of small consequence to him, or he would find it cheaper 
to invite his characters to meet one another. They have 
already ‘‘ taken it out of him,” as the phrase goes, as much 
as they can, in their creation, and require nor food, nor 
drink, nor clothing (beyond a little binding); and very 
interesting it would be to see how the villain and the hero, 
the guardian angel and the designing female, the wife and 
the young woman whom the husband prefers, but says 
nothing about it from the noblest motives, all get on 
together. Perhaps, however, the author may have become 
a little tired of their society, and finds some mingling of 
outside people a relief to it. At all events, it would 
be a great privilege to be invited to these little dinner 
parties. If one had the choice of our fellow-guests 
from the realms of fiction it would certainly not be the 
best people that one would select. Even Colonel Newcome, 
as a conversationalist, might prove a little wearisome, and 
the brothers Cheeryble by no means entertaining. One 
would have to say to oneself perpetually, ‘‘ How gentle he 
is!” ‘* What good he does!” in order to keep oneself up 
to the high-water mark of admiration. With Amelia on 
one side of one and Little Nell on the other we ought to 
feel halfway to Heaven, and yet I am afraid that—to take 
into dinner—one would prefer Becky Sharp. For my part, 
having had enough of polite society, I should prefer to 
meet altogether out-of-the-way characters—Red Gauntlet 
or Uncle Silas, or even Quilp (if he could be persuaded to 
behave himself); indeed, to hear Quilp and Uncle Silas 
exchanging ideas (upon the subject of wards in Chancery, 
for instance) would be a real treat. For after dinner give 
me Count Fosco and an unlimited supply of cigarettes. 





It would be an interesting investigation to discover 
whether locality has anything to do with the popularity of 
Of course a man who writes dialect stories is 
though it is 


a novelist. 
more or less a prophet in his own country 
noteworthy that they always deny his giving the right 
dialect), but the presence or absence of society has also, I 
think, something to do with it. In the country the photo- 
graphic delineators of ordinary life, such as Trollope, are 
the most popular; to read him is to ‘‘ go into society” of a 
pleasant if rather commonplace kind; he is a substitute to 
them for a good neighbourhood. The urban population, 
on the other hand, do not care for the reproduction of types 
the y see every day, and welcome out-of-the-way characters 
Lefanu, for example, who in town has 
read out of London at all. 


and situations. 
such fervent admirers, is hardly 


‘osmopolitan upon 


ho 


There 
autograph-hunting, written by a successful sportsman w 
but the 


confessed, growing more and more 


is a pleasant article in the (¢ 


has brought down some big game of that kind; 
calling is, 
discreditable daily. 
is apparently being brought up to it. 


it must be 
Moreover, the whole rising generation 
Ten years ago young 
literary enthusiasts were rare: it was rather unusual to 
hear from a small boy that one’s book had ‘‘ robbed him of 
1at he felt under obligations for 
Those who 


1 
} 


an hour of play,”’ and yet t 
it, and would be obliged for your signature. 
did so write were generally very old boys, who imitated 
round-hand, and were careful to spell indifferently; but 
nowadays there is quite an army, I am told, of genuine 
juveniles, who have an eye to the 

than to literary or other eminence, and collect autographs 
in order to sell If this be true, it is not a 
pretty trait in That they throw their 
nets pretty widely, so that by all means they should catch 


main chance rather 
them. 
our youth. 


some, is very certain; and a curious example of it has 


recently occurred in my own case. A yery young gentle- 
man (apparently) has written me the following letter, 
which I set down word for word: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I know you 
And I am a Scotch 


I hope you will 


are a great doctor and a Scotchman. 
boy, although I am not a great doctor. 
write me a short letter if you can spare time, because I 
At first I 


profession ils 


write soon.” 
thought this from one of the old 
masquerading in bib and tucker, but I am now persuaded 
it is a genuine This juvenile collector has, 
been addressing half the names in ‘‘ Men of the 
has his letters into the wrong 


I wonder what the Scotch doctor thought who 


know-you are very busy. Please 


was 


document. 
loubtless, 
Time,” 

enve lopes. 


was informed that he was an a 


{ 
and put two of 


musing storyteller ! 


he applicant there was 


but it is curious enough that 


in question 
bably nothing mercenary, 
the above written Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 

in the American Critic, complains of the great increase of 
One of them, 


overcomes 


lines were 


y, or would-be boy, autograph-collectors. 
signing himself ‘‘ Your young Nebraska friend,”’ 
the shyness natural to his age in order to lay at the feet of 
his favourite author his tribute of homage, and to beseech 
in return the boon of his honoured signature. ‘‘ No collec- 
tion of autographs which lacked it,” he prettily remarks, 
‘‘could hold up its head in the market.” Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne, who was ‘‘ not born yesterday, nor even the 
lay before,” replies by typewriter: ‘“‘ Dear Sir,—Your 
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letter without date is received. I have to inform you that 
I never send autographs, and to this rule I make no excep- 
tion.” Whereupon his enthusiastic admirer returns the 
note with these words inscribed upon its back in pencil: 
‘* Your autograph is not so valuable as you make it out to 
be. What have you ever done to follow ou‘ such a rule ? 
You surely are not as big as you think you are. You can 
R.S.V.P. if you wish.” This change from admiration to 
depreciation seems to have taken place in course of post, 
which is certainly unusually rapid for the disappearance of 
a literary illusion. ‘‘ You can R.S.V.P. if you wish” 
sounds like something much less civil. 


A female pauper, who was out for the afternoon on 
leave from the workhouse the other day, was observed to 
go to the Provincial Bank. This was naturally thought to 
be a singular proceeding. When actors have a holiday it 
is notoriows that they go to the theatre, and there is on 
record a story of a retired butcher who could not deny 
himself on a Wednesday the pleasure of killing a lamb: 
our recreations in the intervals of business are, in short, 
generally associated with the habits of our lives. To 
judge from analogy, therefore, this lady, who had been a 
pauper for many years, should have passed her afternoon 
in investigating some neighbouring workhouse, or drawing 
comparisons with the local almshouses. What on earth, 
thought an intelligent observer, could she have to do 
with the bank? Upon inquiring, he found that she 
had a good deal to do with it —went, in fact, to draw 
the interest of her deposit account, which was by no 
means inconsiderable. It had been growing and grow- 
ing for many years, for, from her peculiar mode of life, 
she had no outgoings of any kind. But, so far from 
praising her thrifty habits, the local ratepayers ure exceed- 
ingly angry with her, and even talk of restitution. What 
is very noteworthy is that here was a lady, who might have 
kept her bath-chair and a page to butt it, preferring a 
residence in the workhouse, which many people will starve 
to death rather than enter. I suppose, though I have 
never experienced it, that the sensation of saving a little 
money (especially at the expense of one’s fellow-creatures) 
is so delightful as to compensate for every inconvenience, 
including even the loss of freedom. 


It is stated in a literary organ that ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” is producing a deep impression, in Russia, 
and that ‘lists of the unfamiliar words in dialect, agri- 
culture, and local nomenclature that occur in the novel 
have been sent to Mr. Blackmore for paraphrase.” It is 
very Hardy of him to undertake the task. This reminds 
one of the delightful story told by Mr. Black of the dinner 
given in his honour in New York when his health was 
drunk as ‘‘ the author of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ ” 


Sir John Bridge is not the first judge who has expressed 
an unfavourable opinion upon the evidence tendered by 
vigilance societies. They might make themselves exceed- 
ingly useful in protecting women and children, but they 
prefer to busy themselves in the detection of immorality, 
and they have not always the fine scent for it they 
imagine. In former times their character was much the 
same, though their title was different: they then called 
themselves ‘The Society for the Suppression of Vice.” 
Among other Quixotic undertakings they instituted a prose- 
cution against Leveridge the singer for reciting Dryden’s 
‘* Praise of Love and Wine.” Chief Justice Holt, who tried 
the case, adopted an ingenious device for defeating them. 
He said he had read the song and found nothing objection- 
able in the words; it must, therefore, be the manner in 
which it was sung that had given such offence. The fairest 
way, therefore, would be for the defendant to sing the song 
before the jury ; and this was actually put in practice. It 
was probably the first occasion in which a defendant has 
sung in court ‘‘ by request.” It is possible Mr. Leveridge 
sang with more moderation and good taste than he used 
at the music-halls of the day, but he was triumphantly 
acquitted, and the society failed to ‘‘ suppress” him either 
then or afterwards. 

Professor Kellar’s article on Eastern jugglers in the 
North American Review opens the mouth rather than the 
eyes, for while it amazes the mind it reveals nothing. He 
re-asserts all that we have heard of their marvellous feats, and 
more, and introduces a new worker of miracles in the Zulu 
of South Africa. He has seen bodies float unsupported in 
mid-air, and many men change into one to a dancing tune 
in an empty room. 

Could they revive in England 

That symphony and song, 
it would be well worth any Zulu’s while, whose mind was 
not entirely rapt in spiritual matters to the exclusion of a 
desire for gate-money, to do it. The Professor is convinced 
that ‘‘ these magicians overcome forces of nature which 
seem to be insurmountable”; but, with all the wish in the 
world to be polite, we unable to take his word for it. 
The Spiritualists, who in this country have of late years sung 
very small indeed, chiefly through their exposure by Mr. 
Maskelyne, who does everything that they do by acknow- 
ledged trickery, und much better, evade the challenge of 
their powers, upon the 


are 


making a public exhibition of 
humorous enough when one considers their gross 


ground 
reverence. They 


familiarity with spiritual things — of 
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cannot consent, they say, to come down to the level of 
conjurers who work for pay, and, moreover, protest 
that they are in other and stronger hands, which mould 
their actions, so that they cannot predict for a certainty 
when any particuler ‘‘ message” or miracle shall 
come off. This is a very simple way of getting out 
of the difficulty, but it has frankness as some 
would call it, impudence—to recommend it. But the 
Indian juggler and the Zulu enchanter have no such 
excuse, They do give exhibitions for pay in their own 
country, and do not admit being subject to failure. Then, 
why do they not come here, where it is certain, if what 
report says of them be true, they could gain wealth beyond, 
at atl events, their dreams of avarice? Such of them as we 
have had over here have done none of these feats of levita- 
tion, or of tree-growing in the open air; nor, indeed, do 
our Anglo-Indian friends who have been witnesses of them 
speak with that certainty of conviction with which it 
seems they have impressed Professor Kellar. Their 
testimony is very similar to that of the ghost-seer: 
when he tells us_ his the manifestation he 
describes seems by no means to have made that impres- 


or, 


story 


sion on him that we, who have never seen a messenger 
from the other world, would expect ; and similarly these wit- 
nesses of feats that reverse the laws of nature discourse of 
them without amazement. Sir Humphry Davy, we are told, 
on hearing of the Cambridge racket-player who made his ball 
dap on the wall in its descent instead of falling to the 
ground, took a chaiso-and-pair from London to see him 
do it. But to see a rope ladder thrown into the air, in 
India, and a man climbing it, like Jack did the Beanstalk, 
seems to awaken little scientific curiosity in that country. 
If the Professor will bring his conjuring friends to the 
Albert Hall, 8.W., to do there what they profess to do in 
their native land, we will guarantee that they will be well 
remunerated ; but so long as they remain so far away, we 
have only the same explanation to offer of their prodigies 
that Sir Walter Scott gave of his grandmother's ghost- 


story: ‘‘ Aiblins! she was a most tremendous liar!” 


In our youth, before Mr. Edison was ever heard of, our 


favourite was the electrical eel at the Poly- 
Like a female novelist, he shocked you in the 
most agreeable manner and free of charge. We had no 
idea, on the other hand, that it cost him anything. We 
did not know, till the Daily News informed us, that in thus 
‘stimulating our nervous system” he was parting with 
Jeing shut up in a box with a grating 


scientific 
technic. 


7 personal energy.” 
over it, he was unable, perhaps, to make his condition 
known to the general public, but it has now been dis- 
examination of the electrical eels at the 
Gardens that they ‘‘depend upon their 
which might well be called their batterie de 
for food, and after every ‘‘ salute,” so to speak, 
This is the more regrettable since 


covered from 
Zoological 
battery ”’ 
cuisine 
are greatly weakened. 
their mode of proceeding in supplying their larder is 
unusually humane. The gudgeon on which they feed are 
stunned by a touch, and swallowed 
phrase—*‘' before they know where they are.” 
in America are performed on the same system, but have 
not been brought to the same perfection. 


to use an unscientific 
Executions 


So 


‘ far as looks go, it is perhaps better (except for 
the purpose of public exhibition) to be ordinary than 
extraordinary, even in Wiltshire, where ‘“ ordinary’ means 
plain and ‘‘sinful ordinary” ugly. A lady of that county 
would appear to have escaped from trouble the other day 
an average appearance. It was 
alleged that she had robbed a gentleman with whom 
she had lived for years and had 
levanted, whereas her defence was that she had never set 
The prosecutor said ‘‘ he wasn’t quite sure, 


yp ssessing 


through 


from whom _ she 
eyes on him. 
but he would try and get a witness to identify her,” and 
went off in a gig, and a huff, to fetch him. The magistrate, 
almost too amazed to discharge the prisoner, described the 
circumstance as one that beat the record in police annals. 
One has heard even a lady described as ‘‘ of a common 
type,” but that a gentleman with such a personal experi- 
ence should not know one from another argues a high 


degree of uniformity indeed. 


‘‘In the Suntime of Her Youth” is a pleasant story, 
solely of domestic life. It is a description of a home 
stripped by the cold wind of poverty of all its comforts, but 
which remains home still. The careless optimism of the 
head of the family would be did it 
know how men exist full of responsibilities yet free from 
solicitudes, and who tread with a jaunty step the very 
his inconsolable widow would be equally 


incredible, if we 


verge of ruin; 
improbable, if we did not meet every day with women who 
devote themselves to such idols of clay. The characters of 
their charming children, whose penury we deplore, do not 
deteriorate, as often happens in that cruel ordeal. One of 
them, from a sense of duty, marries a rich, elderly widower, 
and when the sacrifice is made finds it is made in vain; 
he does not approve of her assisting her relatives. What 
reflects credit upon the talents of the authoress is that in 
spite of this we are not allowed to think him thoroughly 
A sense of fairness pervades the book which 


contemptible. 
There is interest in 


is rarely found in the work of a lady. 
it from first to last, and its pathos is relieved by touches of 


true humour. 
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OUR [LLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT BERLIN. 


The marriage on Wednesday, Jan. 25, at Berlin, of Princess 
Margaret of Prussia, youngest sister of the German Emperor 
Wiliam II., daughter of the late E ‘mperor Frederick ILI. 
and of the Empress Victoria, Crown Princess of Great 
Britain, was mentioned by us last week, and we gave por- 
traits of the royal bride and the bridegroom, Prince Irederick 
Charles of Hesse-Cassel. The proceedings of the nuptials 
began at the Empress Frederick’s palace with the signing 


of the civil contract, one over by Herr von Weéel, 
Minister of the Royal Household, the witnesses being 


Prince Henry of Prussia and the Landgrave or Elector of 


Hesse, The religious ceremony took place in the chapel of 
the Schloss, or Royal Palace. The bride entered with a 
procession of ladies. The bridegroom followed. The 


Empress Frederick entered walking between the Emperor 
William, her son, and the Elector of Hesse; the Empress 
Victoria, wife of the present Emperor, was accompanied by 
the King of Saxony and the Russian Czarevitch ; and the 
Electress of Hesse came in with the Duke of Edinburgh, 
representing Queen Victoria, and the Grand Duke of 
Baden, The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt accompanied 
the Grand Duchess of Baden and the Duchess of Connaught. 

They walked through the Knights’ Hall, the Picture G: ile ry, 

and the White Hall Galle ry, to the ch: ipel. ‘The service at the 
altar was performed by the Rev. Dr. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


AND SECONDERS OF THE 
ADDIKESS. 


The Government have made a rather strong selection of 
members of the two Houses as proposers and seconders of 
the Address. Considering the jejune nature of Mr. 
Gladstone’s following in the House of Lords, he could 
hardly have chosen two weightier men than Lord Brassey 
and Lord Thring. But there is one curious feature about 
their selection. Neither peer is a young man; and there 
would seem to be nothing like the budding promise of 
youthful lords which the Opposition can count in abun- 
dance. However, Lord Brassey’s name, which, by-the-way, 
was mentioned for more than one position in the Goyern- 
ment, commands general respect. A great contractor, a 


MOVERS 


notable traveller and amateur sailor, an authority on the 
Navy and an enthusiast for its affairs, one of the 
leaders of the Imperial Federationists, and a man 


of great wealth and position, Lord Brassey is perhaps 
the most powerful individual supporter whom Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government can command outside its own ranks. 
Lord Thring’s record lies in a somewhat different sphere. 
He is an old and accomplished draughtsman, and it was 
his hand which drew up the elaborate provisions of the 
Home Rule Bill of 1886. He is a man of very large 
intellectual power, and has a knowledge of problems 
of English local government probably unsurpassed by 
any living Englishman, save, perhaps, Sir Hugh Owen. 


NEWS 


“THE BAUBLE SHOP.” 

When Mr. Henry Arthur Jones conceived the happy idea 
of making a statesman’s private frailty the theme of a 
drama, he must have been fully alive to the impossibility 
of realism. Cabinet Ministers, as Mr. Jones reminds us, 
are human, but if they go astray along the primrose path 
of dalliance the adventures which may have an unenviable 
publicity in actual life cannot be transferred to the English 
This obstacle has not prevented Mr. Jones from 
effective play, unreal, it is true, but 
so audaciously unreal as to be constantly —refresh- 
ing. It is not the first time that the wicked lord has 
indulged in profligate designs upon the humble and 
confiding maiden ; but to make the lord the Leader of the 
House of Commons, who neglects the public business every 
night to woo the maiden in a toyshop in Westminster is 
ce tainly a stroke of daring. The atmosphere of a toyshop 
is, I presume, conducive to the cultivation of Arcadian 
Lowther Arcadian—simplicity, for Miss Jessie Keber never 
has the faintest notion that there is anything compromising 
in Lord Clivebrooke’s nightly visits, and he sits on the 
counter perfectly at his ease, moralising on the likeness of the 
doll whose limbs are worked with a string to the puppets 
of political life. But Mr. Jones has discovered a more inti- 
mate connection between the toyshop and public affairs. 
The unsophisticated Jessie’s papa, who is apt to get drunk at 
critical moments, is employed by Mr. Stoach, the Radical 

M.P., because he has a genius for 

inventing caricatures of prominent 

politicians. For instance, Clive- 


stage. 
constructing an 





Dryander, assisted by the Court 
chaplains’ and the cathedral clergy. 
At its termination, a_ salute of 


twelve guns was fired thrice by the 
Guards’ Artillery in the Lustgarten. 
The princely company reassembled in 
the Elector’s Hall, where congratu- 
lations were offered to the newly 
married pair. There was a larger 
reception in the White Hall; the 
Iimperor and both Empresses and the 
King of Saxony standing with the 
bride and bridegroom under the 
throne canopy, while all the guests 
went past, saluting them to the 
music of the bands. The banquet 
was laid in the Knights’ Hall, 
where the Emperor sat on the bride’s 
right hand, with the Empress 
Frederick, his mother, and with 
the Elector of Hesse; to the left 
hand of the bride sat the Empress 
Victoria, the King of Saxony, and 
the Electress of After the | 
repast, his M ijesty the Emperor pro- 
posed the health of the newly wedded 
couple. The whole company returned | 





to the White Hall, where the torch- 
dance, customary at all Prussian 
Court marriages, was exhibited with 
much solemnity. It is really not | 
a dance but a procession, with 
measured paces, of the high officials | 
of the Royal Court and Household, 

with the Ministers of State, walking 

two and two round the hall, each 
bearing a large white wax torch. 
This procession was marshalled and 

lel by Count Eulenberg; it was 
followed by the torch-promenades of 

the bride and bridegroom, whose 
torches were held by pages, until 
they retired, leaving Berlin for 
Potsdam that evening. 


LIFE IN EGYPT. 

The mosque built in the Citadel 
‘airo by Mohammed Ali, the 
Turkish military pasha who began | 
the present ruling line in Egypt, is 
a magnificent structure, in which, 
and in the great ecclesiastical Moslem MR. 
College or University, El Azhar, the 
persistent energy of that religious _ 
faith makes rather striking displays. — , 

Monastic and mendicant maiiiiies MOVERS AND 
of special devotees are found all over 
Islam, like the various orders of monks and friars instituted 
in past ages of Christendom. Their rules and practices are 
curious to observe, and the dervishes who are accustomed to 
excite and to express a frenzy of religious ecstasy by violent 
dancing, with a kind of singing that may be called howl- 
inz, afford an exhibition which to European visitors must 
appear stranger than that of our ‘‘ Salvation Army” or 
that of the American ‘‘ Shakers,’ but which cannot safe ly 
or justly be treate d with open ridicule, 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 


It is scarcely incumbent upon us, by way of commentary 


of ( 


on the lively scene which our Artist has delineated, to 
aft-mpt an exposition of the rules of the Rugby Union, 
or to discuss any improvements, already prescribed or 
suggested by experience, in the mode of playing this manly 


game —which is equally good as a boyish game, in our 
judgment, but 1s one that boys and men ought not to play 
together. For most of the serious bodily injuries, called 
‘accidents,’ occasionally fatal to life, that have been 
reported as having happened at football have evide ntly 
been caused by the collision of persons of unequal size, 
weight, and strength; by heavy full-grown fellow 
tumbling upon the frail chest or collar-bone of a slight lad, 
who is crushed by his sheer bulk with the blow of elbows 
or knees, whereas no harm would have been done if the 
players had been fairly matched in weight and stoutness. 
This is the point of practice which seems to the mere 
looker-on most needful to be regulated with a view to 
avoid those sad disasters too often recorded in the news- 
papers: let every player in each team be weighed like a 
jockey, and let his chest measurement be taken, with an 


adequate standard for the match. 


LORD BRASSEY. 





GEORGE LAMBERT, 





M.P. MR. 


SECONDERS OF THE ADDRESS IN THE HOUSES OF 


Ife is a fair speaker, and takes a considerable interest 


in politics. 


The mover and seconder of the Address in the House 
of Commons represent two sides of the victory which 
Mr. Gladstone secured at the General Election. Both 


are young men, and both are representatives of a type of 
**Social Liberalism” which is beginning to supersede 
the old ‘* Manchester school” variety. Mr. George 
Lambert, the mover of the Address, stands for the rural 
side of the Government's victory. Like Mr. Beaufoy, he 
won a bye-election with great credit and by a large 
majority. Ile is popular in his division—-Nouth Molton, 
in Devonshire—where he farms his own land, and is 
the head of the tenant-farmers and the chief mouthpiece 
of their grievances. He speaks well, with some oratorical 
force, is full of energy, and has already made a successful 
début in the House of Commons, where, with patience, he is 
likely to become a prominent figure. 

Mr. Beaufoy, the member for Kennington, won his seat 
at an exciting bye-election during the 1886 Parliament, at 
which he gained the seat that became vacant by Mr. Gent- 
Davis’s resignation. He was easily re-elected at the general 
contest. He is a good local member, generous, sym- 
pathetic, an excellent master of his great e sti ablishme nt for 
the manufacture of British wines, where he has inaugurated 
an eight-hours day with considera ible success. He lives in 
a handsome “ in the South Lambeth Road, adjoining 
his works, and, as he has literary and artistic tastes, he has 
accumulated ¢ aie ary full of old manuscripts, curios, and 
things dear to the book-collector. He has also a place in 
Wilts. He speaks well and modestly, has a pleasant appear- 
ance, and his popularity both in Kennington and the House 
is considerable. 


LORD THRING. 





MARK BEAUFOY, 


brooke’s predecessor in the leadership 
of his party was actually driven 
from that eminence by one of Mr. 
Keber’s masterpieces, a doll with a 
comic nose. Moreover, Mr. Stoach 
complains that when he entered the 
Ilouse of Commons he was greeted 
by Lord Clivebrooke’s friends with 
‘‘an orchestra of penny trumpets.” 
Tt is apparently the practice in this 
very singular political world for dolls 
and toy-trumpets to make and mar 
the reputations of public men. 

I am not quite sure whether Mr. 
us to believe that the 
instruments which offended Mr. 
Stoach were actually played in the 
House of Commons; but incidents 
scarcely less strange are certainly 
supposed to happen there. Lord 
Chivebrooke is caught in the toyshop 
at one in the morning by his deadliest 


Jones asks 





opponent. This is unlucky, especially 

| as it will be the duty of that noble- 

man on the following evening to 

| move the second reading of the Public 

Morals Bill. What that remarkable 

measure is to effect we are not told, 

| but you may safely assume that it 

| will not sanction philandering in toy- 

shops; and therefore Lord Clive- 

brooke, when he is confronted by 

Mr. Stoach, is ina distinctly awkward 

position. His case is much worse 

when, in his private room at the 

House, he is offered the alternative 

| of immediate resignation of the 

leadership or exposure by the 

inexorable Stoach, who combines a 

zeal for social purity with the 

personal malignity natural to the 

| villain of the piece. Clivebrooke 

} rejects the terms, and Stoach goes 

out to tell the story of the toyshop 

in the lobby. Ilere the impossi- 

bilities are piled upon one another 

in perfectly Sohaned profusion, Mr. 

| Jones invents an entirely new system 

| of Parliamentary procedure and an 

entirely new code of Parliamentary 

M P. manners. Clivebrooke’s followers 
burs‘ into his presence, looking as 

; hike well-known politicians as the 

ca bal wig-maker’s resources will permit. 
PARLIAMENT. His father comes to reproac f him, 
and on leaving the room is greeted 

with derisive cries, which are supposed to proceed from 
the Stoach party. You know how effective the roar of 


a crowd outside always is on the stage, and it is a 
signal proof of Mr. Jones's audacity that he can make 
successful use of this expedient in a place where such 
a demonstration is no more possible than it is in West- 
minster Abbey. The idea that members of the House of 
Commons assembled in the Lobby would jeer at an old 
man whose son had been politic: ally ruined is the climax of 
Mr. Jores's exercises in the incredible. Such a disaster 
would have precisely the opposite effect. “The disgn ace of 
a statesman by some revelation of his private life would 
stun his opponents as well as his friends. 


There never was such a person as Mr. Stoac ‘th, and a 
man of the world like Clivebrooke is equally inconceivable. 
Stoach is baffled in the last act by the announceme nt that 
Clivebrooke intends to marry Miss Keber, who is as inno- 
cent as any Noah’s Arkin Mr. Stoach’s bazaar. It is obvious 
that this is the card which Clivebrooke would have played 


earlier. But this criticism is unjust to Mr. | ia for it 
presupposes a basis of reality for his play, and had he 
attempted realism at any point his task would have 


coll: apsed., His only chance of telling such a story was to 
make its conditions purely fantastic, and from this point 
of view his success is undeniable. Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham and Miss Mary Moore have a_ perfect command 
of my sympathies, which can rarely resist. their appeal. 
The love scene is ch: arming, but it is when Mr. Wyndham 
is Leader of the House of Commons that I cannot believe 
in him, though Mr. Sydney Valentine almost makes Mr. 
Stoach a credible being. ‘The Bauble Shop” is in no 
a mirror of life, but Mr. Jones is a clever man who 
knows his public. L. F. A. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE AT BERLIN: BANQUET AT THE ROYAL PALACE, 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JOHN SCHONBERG. 
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PERSONAL. 


Norwich has announced that he will 
rhe statement does not come as a 
surprise to 
those who 
know his 
Lordship, 
but it has 
been received 
with very 
general Tre- 
gret. The 
Hon. and 
Rey. John 
Thomas Pel- 
ham is uncle 
to the present 
Earl of 
Chichester. 
He was born 
ia 1811, and 
has, there- 
fore, reached 
an age at 
which retire- 
ment is 
natural. He 
graduated 
(without 
honours) at Oxford in 1832, and was ordained two years 
later. His first living was the rectory of Bergh Apton, in the 
diocese of Norwich, which Mr. Pelham held from 1837 to 
Then, after a brief incumbency at Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and a still briefer incumbency at Marylebone, 
he was chosen, in 1857, to succeed Bishop Hinds in 
the see of Norwich. It was a Shaftesbury-Palmerston 
creation, and was not received with general satisfaction 
the time. But the new Bishop won his way 
by little. The diocese, wholly devoid of the 
belong to great manufacturing centres, 
has many serious difficulties of its own. In meeting these 
the Bishop has worked with sympathy, tact, and decision. 
he diocese he will be remembered as one of the 
lates to move for an increase of the Episcopat>. 
lr. Pelham’s idea was that the incomes of existing sees 
igl ‘ell contribute to the establishment of new 
a proposal which has to some extent been 
The Bishop has few rivals in the Norwich diocese 
he length of his reign. Of the sixty-three bishops who 
ve held the see, only three have retained office as long 
retiring prelate. The Bishop married, before his 
eration, a daughter of T. W. Tatton, Esq., and his 

is now Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 
iberal Unionists, with Mr. Chamberlain at their 
» decided to sit with the Ministerialists during 
ion. They will occupy the seats below the 
nberlain was anxious to obtain a 
from the Prime Minister, but 
is not able to promise. All he could 
was to use his personal influence to 
ire a fair apportionment of the not too abundant room 
> disposal of the Ministerialists. The chances are 
nberlain and his friends will have to fight 
seats, and that in any case the Liberal- 
r will not be permitted to occupy the coveted 
gangway, which Mr. Labouchere will 
The Irishmen and the independent 
rill sit in opposition to the left of the 


The Bishop of 


resign in a few months. 


Tue Rieut Rev. Dr. Pernam, 


Bishop of Norwich. 


1832. 


laces 


illness of Mr. James Blaine, who seemed, a 


men in American 
political life, 
ended in his 
death on 
Jan. 27, at 
W ashington. 
President 
Harrison an- 
nounced this 
event by an 
official 


sage, 


of the strongest 


mnes- 

Con- 

ad- 

journed as a 

mark of 

respect, and 

the funeral 

was attended 

with public 

honours. Mr. 

Blaine, who 

was born in 

January 

1830, son of 

a lawyer in 

Western 

Pennsyl- 

a journalist in the State of 

joining the ‘ Republican” party, distinguished 

in the State Legislature, and in 1862 was 

to Congress. He was Speaker of the House of 

itatives from 1869 to 1874. His ability, both 

iter and as a director of party tactics, 

erally acknowledged. Mr. Blaine was appointed 

cretary of State in the Administration of General Garfield, 

id when the President was shot by an assassin Mr. 

Blaine exercised more power, for some months, than usually 

belongs to a Cabinet Minister. In 1884, at the Chi ago 

Convention, Mr. Blaine a third time became candidate for 

the Presidency; he had many zealous supporters, and 

the contest was vehemently fought, but division among 

their electoral votes caused the Presidency to 

to Mr. Cleveland, nominated by the ‘* Democratic” 

party. In 1888, when the Republican ascendancy was 

restored, General Harrison, not Mr. Blaine, obtained the 

nomina But Mr. Blaine again took office as 

Secretary of State, charged with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

We regret to have to mention the death of another old 

and esteemed member of the staff of artists who have 


gress 


began active life as 


was 


pass 


+ 
tion. 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


rendered good service to the Jllustrated London News— 
namely, Mr. Alfred Hunt, whose drawings of figure sub- 
jects frequently appeared in the pages of this Journal. He 
was sixty-one years of age. 

Sir Stevenson Blackwood, the Secretary to the Post 
Office, who has been so seriously ill, and who is still far 
from strong, is not only an energetic and admirable 
official, but is a man of hght and leading in Evangelical 
circles, and takes a keen interest in temperance matters. 
Sir Stevenson, who has a distinguished presence, and who 
married, in 1858, the young widow of the sixth Duke of 
Manchester, that nobleman’s second wife, was born in 
1832, and is one of the Blackwoods of County Down, and 
a grandson of that distinguished naval commander Admiral 
Sir Henry Blackwood, who was made a baronet in 1814, 
and whose name, in the stirring times of Nelson and the 
First Napoleon, was on every lip, for it was he who brought 
home the despatches that announced the glorious victory of 
Trafalgar and Nelson’s death in 1805. 


The British military expedition to Abyssinia, in the 
winter of 1868, resulting in the capture of the hill-fortress 
of Magdala on 
Easter Sunday 
of the next 
year, and the 
tragic suicide of 
mad King 
Theodore at the 
moment of his 
final defeat, 
belongs to past 
history, but its 
romantic  inci- 
dents are. still 
vividly remem- 
bered. The son 
of Theodore, a 
child scart ely 
nine years of 
age, then named 
Alamayou, “I 
have seen the 
W orld,” but 
afterwards 
Theodore, was 
brought to 
England for his 
education, under the tutorship of an accomplished officer, 
Captain Speedy, and was subsequently placed at one 
of our public schools; he was at one time sent to India, 
but returned to this country. This young prince, who had 
no prospect of ever succeeding to the throne which his 
father had forfeited by acts of insane ferocity and cruelty, 
never showed much disposition to acquire the habits and 
principles commended to the sons of gentlemen in English 
society, nor was he remarkable for intellectual ability. His 
death, within the last few days, is the termination of an 
insignificant career: but if he had been left in Abyssinia 
his life would have been cut short more than twenty years 


Tne LATE Prixce Turopore or ABYSSINIA. 


ago. 

A soldier with a splendid record of useful service, as well 
as a courtier of excellent address and consummate tact, is 
Major-General Sir John McNeill, who represented her 
Majesty at the marriage of her granddaughter Princess 
Margaret of Prussia in Berlin. Born nearly sixty-two 
years ago, Sir John entered the service as ensign in the 
12th Bengal Native Infantry, at the age of nineteen. 
He greatly distinguished himself during the horrors of 
the Mutiny, where he acted as aide-de-« amp to the gallant 
Sir Edward Lugard at the siege and capture of Lucknow. 
His next « impaign was in New Zealand, and there, in 
1864, for an act of conspicuous bravery, he gained the 
much coveted Victoria Cross. He saw*service in the Red 
tiver Expedition in 1870, amd was through the Ashantee 
War of 1874. ‘Then came a peaceful mission, when he 
accompanied the late Prince Leopold on his visit to Canada 
in 1880, specially selected for that post by the Queen. In 
the Soudan, in 1882, he commanded a brigade, and won 
his soldiers’ regard by his care for the wounded. Sir John 
now fills the office of Equerry-in-Ordinary to her Majesty. 


He obtained his K.C.M.G. in 1880 and his K.C.B. two 
years later. 


A few years ago, in the streets and s fuares near the 
Euston Hotel, a white-bearded old gentleman of short 
stature, with 
a decidedly 
Welsh face, 
walked about 
in solemn soli- 
tude, attract- 
ing much 
popular 
curiosity by 
his singular 
costume. His 
coat, of the 
swallow - tail 
cut, was bright 
green, turned 
up with scar- 
let,resem bling 
that of a 
liveried porter 
ata City bank; 
his trousers 
also were 
green, with 
scarlet stripe 8; 
but on his 
head, with the 
tail hanging 
down his back; 
was a whel> 
fox-skin, 
which served 
a cap. He was, 
venerable pretensions: the legitimate survivor, 
in his own estimation, of the genuine Druids of West 
Britain. Dr. William Price, of Llantrissant, in Mon- 
mouthshire, cherished profoundly mystical notions of 


Taz cate Dr. W. Pricer, or LUANTRISSANT. 


however, a man of the most 


sole 
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the perpetual significance of ancient Celtic traditions, and 
deemed it his prophetic vocation to assert their value by 
donning the sacred fox-skin. The rest of his garb was a 
matter of individual fancy. He combined this romantic 
creed with that of a tremendous political Democrat, and was 
one of the Newport Chartist rioters in 1839, with Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, but escaped arrest by flying to France 
disguised asa woman. Otherwise, Dr. Price was a highly 
respectable person, though an eccentric and pedantic enthu- 
siast. He died on Jan. 23, at the age of ninety-two. 

Dalkeith Palace, where the heir of the Duke of 
Buccleuch is to spend a portion of his honeymoon, has 
been in the possession of the family for two hundred and 
fifty years, having been purchased by Francis Scott, the 
second Earl of Buccleuch, in 1642, from the Regent 
Morton’s heirs. The present building was erected from 
designs by Sir John Vanbrugh, who took the palace of 
Loo, in the Netherlands, for his model, by Ann, Duchess 
of Buccleuch, in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
and replaced that ancient stronghold Dalkeith Castle, 
where first the Grahams and then the Douglasses 
flourished for several centuries, and where the historian 
Froissart sojourned for a considerable time. The house 
contains some fine paintings, including portraits by Sir 
Joshua and by Gainsborough, and though the building 
is a somewhat heavy imitation of its original, its sur- 
roundings are superb, and the varied views of the river 
Esk, that winds through its thousand acres of woodland 
scenery, amply atone for its shortcomings in the way 
of architectural beauty. 

OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W., 
for our portraits of Lord Brassey, Mr. G. Lambert, M.P., and Dr. Pelham 
retiring Bishop of Norwich) ; to Messrs. Byrne and Co., of Richmond, for 
that of Lord Thring ; and to Messrs. Window and Grove, Baker Street, W., 
for that of Mr. Beaufoy, M.P. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 
Never has a momentous Session of the House of Commons 
begun with so much gaiety of heart. The proceedings in 
the House at a very early hour on the opening morning 
savoured, [am sorry to say, more of a caye of harmony 
than of the august Chamber which it is my privilege to 
adorn. Members came down in the most frolicsome humour, 
and one of them sat in the Speaker's chair and whistled. 
There was an element of this insouciance even in the actual 
the Colonel Nolan, speaking 
with a fluency which surprised his oldest admirers, 
convulsed the assembly by arguing that the 
Parnellite Whip, had the sole right to move for a new 
writ for South Meath. The gallant Colonel's point was that, 
as the Parnellites were in possession of South Meath before 


business of House, for 


he, us 


the General Election, and as the judges had unseated the 
Anti-Parnellite member, the constituency reverted to its 
original owners. This piece of reasoning was greeted with 
bursts of hilarity, which made Colonel Nolan more fluent 
than ever, but did not dispose of a difficulty which for a 
time threatened to absorb the whole of the first evening in 
a purely Irish debate. Mr. Macartney was anxious 
that before issuing a new writ for South Meath the 
House should discuss the result of the election petition 
in that constituency, especially in regard to clerical intimi- 
dation. This promised interminable trouble before the 
Address was reached, but Mr. Gladstone proposed that the 
knotty point should be adjourned, and after Colonel 
Nolan’s remarkable display of mental agility we were 
allowed to plunge into the notices of motion. Why a 
businesslike Assembly should waste two hours of its time 
in listening to announcements which might as well be 
consigned to the silence of print is one of the anomalies of 
the British Constitution. Among these notices of motion 
were some very old friends. There was Mr. Quilter’s cheery 
proposal, for instance, to secure the purity of beer. 
Year after year that devoted reformer offers us immaculate 
hops, and year after year his voice cries in the wilderness. 
For two hours the stream of notices rolled on, and all that 
time the mover and seconder of the Address—Mr. George 
Lambert, in a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform, and Mr. Mark 
Jeaufoy, in a Court dress—sat like Patience on two monu- 
ments, with their speeches in their hands. When Mr. 
Lambert got his chance, he spoke very well, with a certain 
youthful diffidence which pleased his audience, and a 
rhetoric which made the very old stagers smile affably, as 
if they remembered their own earliest exploits in that line. 

Then came Mr. Balfour with the expected indictment 
of the Ministerial policy. On foreign affairs the leader of 
the Opposition was almost lamblike. He did not under- 
stand what Ministers were at in Uganda, and rather 
suspec ted the y were going to make a mess of it; but 
in Egypt they had shown a courage and promptitude 
which earned his warmest approval, though it was 
his painful duty to remind them of certain speeches 
which mizht or might not have led to the Egyptian 
trouble. , But when he came to deal with Ireland 
Mr. Balfour was very angry indeed, He used such 
language about the release of the dynamiters that 
Mr. Asquith literally sat up. The Home Secretary is new 
to the Treasury Bench, and has not studied the manners of 
its oldest inhabitants. When Mr. Gladstone is attacked 
he is apt to launch a retort across the table, otherwise he 
sits back with a statuésque indifference. Sir William 
Harcourt elevates his chin and surveys the ceiling. With 
a little more experience Mr. Asquith will be able to 
acquire one or the other of these historical bearings. 
When Mr. Balfour had finished a speech which was rap- 
turously cheered by his party, Mr. Gladstone rose amid 
deafening enthusiasm. t was manifest that he 
was in full possession of his resources, and at times the 
tones of his voice recalled some of his greatest oratory. 
On the fortunes of the fight I can say nothing, for the 
debate on the Address is only a series of skirmishes, and 
the destiny of the imposing programme which Ministers 
have laid before Parliament is in the keeping of many 
unforeseen chances, 
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SOME NEW COINS AT THE MINT. 

A CHAT WITH SIR CHARLES FREMANTLE, C.B. 
Thomas Simon, in begging Charles IT. to relieve him, 
staked his reputation on the famous ‘ Petition Crown,” 
which he made bold to think was a trial piece ‘‘ more truly 
drawn and embossed, more gracefully ordered, and more 
accurately engrayen than any piece from the Dutch.” It 
is unnecessary to say that Mr. Brock and Mr, Poynter do 
not need to be relieved, but they have in some part thrown 
down the glove in the designs 
which they have modelled for 
the new coinage, and have done 
not a little to lft the study of 
numismatics from the dark place 
where it lay since VPistrucci 
ceased to work, The terrible 
despair which settled on a 
money -loving nation at the 
issue of the humorously hideous 
Jubilee coins is now nigh for- 
gotten in the familiarity which, 
once haying bred contempt, now 
breeds toleration ; but the issue of new designs which should 
banish the national reproach has been awaited with expec- 
tation, and the hope is not likely to bring disappointment. 
At the present moment Sir Charles Fremantle and Mr. 
Robert Hill are very busy at the Mint putting the designs 
which Mr. Brock and Mr. Poynter have finished into 
metal, and the new coins will be issued very shortly. It 
was for the purpose of seeing them and knowing all their 
history that I called on the Deputy Master within the great 
building by the Tower, and had a most interesting conversa- 
tion with him. The plaster casts from the wax moulds 
lay on a big table, and six of the coins were displayed by 
them in a leather case. It was at once evident that the 
fundamental principle which has dictated change has been 
the idea of removing the very inartistic Queen’s head 
which was so severely criticised in the Jubilee year. Sir 
Charles Fremantle was emphatic on this point. 

**'The obverse of all the new coins will bear the new 
head of her Majesty which Mr. Brock has designed. It is, 
as you may see, an infinitely artistic thing, giving almost 
the popular portrait of the Queen, and abolishing that 





rid ulously ill-balanced crown which caused the old coin 


The 


to rise up ina point and to look so very ugly. new 
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head is bold and finely modelled; it makes her Majesty 
look slightly older than the one we have, but the portraiture 
is strong and the character very marked. This 
will be surrounded by the inscription, ‘ Victoria. Dei. Gra. 
sritt. Regina, Fid. Def. Ind. Imp.,’ on all the pieces 
except the half-crown, which lacks the last four words. You 
will notice that this is the first occasion when her Majesty's 
title as Empress of India has been used on a coin. It was 
understood when she assumed the style that it would be 
omitted only in proclamationsaffecting exclusively the United 
Kingdom ; but these coins circulate all over the globe, in our 
colonies, and, of course, in India. It has, therefore, 
been decided to adopt it on the obverse wherever 
possible. I may tell you that the reverse of the five- 
pound piece, of the sovereign and _half-sovereign, will 
now be ornamented with the St. George and the Dragon 
which Pistrucci modelled. We put it on the half-sovereign 
for the first time, and with great effect I think ’—the coin 
is vastly pretty, by far the most artistic half-sovereign I 
have yet seen--‘‘ but the crown piece, while having the 
St. George and the Dragon as the reverse, has on the edge 
of the piece the words, ‘Decus et tutamen anno regni 
1893.’ Mr. Hill has had great difficulty in executing this 
inscription to his satisfaction, but he has now accomplished 
it by a_ tri-sectional 
collar which grips the 
coin as it is being struck, 
and raises the letters.” 


obverse 


This crown is a very 
handsome piece, and, 
with the half-sovereign, 
is entitled to the honours 
of the new issue. The 
half- crown is_ pretty, 
but lacks the neatness 
of the Georgian coin, and 
seems to lose something 
of its effect by the num- 
ber of letters it bears. 
As I am free from the 
vice of heraldry, Sir 
Charles was good enough to provide me with a technical 
description of its reverse in the heraldic tongue. 

‘The design consists of the ensigns armorial of the 
United Kingdom contained in a shield surmounted by an 
imperial crown and surrounded by the collar of the Garter, 
with the inscription ‘Vid. Def. Ind. Imp.’ It also bears 
the words ‘ Half Crown,’ with the date of the year, and 
it is grained on the edge. The florin, the reverse of which 
has been designed by Mr. Poynter, has the same obverse 
as the five-pound piece, but for reverse two royal 
sceptres in saltire behind three shields, the shield-on the 
dexter in bend bearing the arms of England, that on the 
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sinister, in bend sinister, has the arms of Scotland; and’ 


that in the base the arms of Ireland; between these the 
three emblems, the Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock ; 
each shield ensigned with the royal crown and the Garter, 
bearing the motto, ‘Toni soit qui mal y pense’ under- 
lying the whole. It carries also the double description, 
‘One Florin—Two Shillings.’ 

“The design for the shilling in reverse is also by Mr. 
Poynter. It has three shields, dexter, arms of England; 


sinister, arms of Scotland; and base, the arms of Ireland ; 
while between these are the emblems, Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle, also the Garter with the 
words ‘One Shilling’ and the year 
of issue. It is an effective coin 
perhaps the most effective of the 
silver—and, like the others, has the 
transcendent merit of neat and 
artistic finish. The sixpences, three- 
penny-bits, and copper coins remain 
as they are now, with the exception 
of the new Queen’s head, and we are 
now making no new double florins. 
The coins which will be finished first are the half-crowns 
and the half-sovereigns, and I do not think, when the 
latter are issued, I shall hear so many complaints from 
people who have taken new farthings for the smaller 
golden coins. Such persons at any time are not deserving 
of much pity, but, with the new issue, they should deserve 
none at all.” 

I am of the same opinion, and, indeed, in the whole 
of this coinage the attempt to make the value of the 
coin yery evident on its face is clearly seen. Mr. Brock 
will get much praise for his work, and the head 
of her Majesty, showing her with the coronet and lace 
veil, will compare with anything done during the century. 
If there be any fault to be found with the reverses of the 
silver coins, it is in the number of words which they bear, 
these giving a suggestion, perhaps, of ill balance and want 
of rotundity. But the woels work is so good that the 
wretched Jubilee issue is not to be compared with it; and 
we are on the eve of an issue of coins which will in no 
little part redeem the censure of half a century. 

Max PEMBERTON. 











HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

ITer Majesty the Queen, at Osborne House, on Monday, 
Jan. 30, held a Cabinet Council, with the Earl of Kimberley, 
President of the Council, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Right Hon, Shaw-Lefevre, First Commissioner of Works, 
to receive and approve the draft of her Majesty's Speech 
to be delivered at the opening of the Session of Parliament. 
The Queen, with Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, 
and a party of friends at Osborne House, on two evenings 
of the preceding week, enjoyed an amateur theatrical per- 
formance of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

The Berlin papers of Tuesday, Jan. 31, stated that the 
German Emperor has accepted an invitation of our Queen 
to attend the marriage of the Duke of York to Princess 
May of Teck in the second week of April. This statement, 
however, was not immediately confirmed by any authentic 
announcement in England. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived in 
London, with the Duke of York, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 30, from Sandringham, where the Princess of Wales 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud would remain for the 
present. The Duke of Edinburgh dined with the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House. 

The Duke of Connaught has returned to England from 

ferlin, and has, with the Duchess of Connaught, visited 
the Queen at Osborne. 

The Empress Frederick of Germany, Princess Royal of 
Great Britain, has arrived in England, to stay with the 
Queen at Osborne. Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein have returned home from the Continent. 
The Duchess of Albany has gone to visit her sister, the 
Queen-Regent of the Netherlands. 

An important meeting at the Mansion House, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor of London, was held on Monday, 
Jan. 30, to protest against the new rates on goods traffic 
proposed by several of the great railway companies. 
Sir James Whitehead, the Right Hon. James Lowther, 
Mr. W. E. Caine, the Marquis of Huntly, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and other speakers, representing commercial, agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, coal and iron mining interests, moved 
or supported resolutions of a decided tone, demanding that 
an Act of Parliament be passed to extend the powers of the 
Board of Trade, with jurisdiction to determine the rates 
and charges on railways and canals, in cases of complaint 
or dispute. The meeting? was attended by delegates from 
fifty municipal corporations, fourteen County Councils and 
local boards, twenty-five Chambers of Commerce, twenty- 
three Chambers of Agriculture, and sixteen trade organi- 
sations. 

The new premises of the London Shipping Exchange, 
in Billiter Street, were opened by the Lord Mayor on 
Monday, Jan. 30, with Sir Donald Currie, M.P., chairman 
of the Shipping Exchange Company, Mr. Becket Hill, and 
other gentlemen concerned in the shipping business of the 
Port of London. Sir T. Sutherland, being at Monte Carlo, 
could not attend upon this occasion. 

At a council meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambefs of Agriculture, on Tuesday, Jan. 31, Lord 
Winchilsea explained hisscheme of a National Agricultural 
Union, the objects of which are the readjustment of local 
taxation, the protection of flocks and herds from infectious 
diseases, and co-operation with regard to the sale of agricul- 
tural produce. He stated that two hundred and thirty branch 
societies were already being formed. Mr. James Lowther, 
the chairman of the Council of Chambers, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, and Sir R. Paget spoke in favour of a closer 
union of all classes interested in agriculture; and a com- 
mittee was — to confer with the authors of the new 
movement, which is not designed to interfere with the 
chambers already existing or to be a rival organisation. 
who gave evidence before the 
Jan. 27, undertook to adduce 
facts as to the ‘action of the London County Cotncil 
regarding municipal employment. Dealing with the em- 
ployment of labour in the London parks, he said the result 
of reducing overtime and Sunday work, and adopting a 
minimum of 6d. per hour, was to add between £5000 
and £6000 to the labour bill of the Council. The 
aggregate amount paid to the whole staff of the parks was 
about £48,000 per year, out of which gardeners and 
constables received between £24,000 and £25,000. This 


Sir Thomas Farrer, 
Labour Commission on 
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action, however, had not produced content; and he went 
on to speak of the dangers and difficulties which the County 
Counel would experience in doing its own work. It would 
produce great discontent among workmen not employed by 
the Council if they saw men working by their side doing 
the same work and receiving higher wages. 

The political atmosphere of Continental Europe has been 
very tranquil during the past week. In Germany, the 
visit of the Russian Czarevitch to the Court of Berlin, upon 
the occasion of the wedding of Princess Margaret of 
Prussia, is believed to have been made an opportunity 
for the exchange of friendly messages between the Emperor 
William II. and the Czar Alexander III. The German 
Reichsrath, in its committees on the Army Bills and on the 
Navy Estimates, has listened to Ministerial explanations 
of the need for increased armaments without any further 
alarmist declarations of the peril of coming hostilities on 
the French and Russian frontiers, in which nobody at 
present believes, while Chancellor yon Caprivi’s recent 
speeches to that effect have excited little attention on the 
part of the foreign nations to which they referred. 

The French Ministry, apparently quite enough occupied 
just now with domestic affairs, gained another Parliamentary 
victory in the Chamber of Deputies on Jan. 26, with 
a majority of 297 votes to 175, notwithstanding the 
abstention of forty Royalists or Liberal Catholics, and 
a hundred Reactionists voting with the Boulangists and 
Socialists against the Government. Since the political 
shock of the Panama Canal Company scandal has rapidly 
abated, it becomes evident that the Republic, with a fran 
and fearless legal prosecution of the reputed offenders, 
can emerge from social and personal messes of disgrace 
more promptly and securely than former monarchical or 
imperial dynasties could do; for the exposures that } re- 
ceded the fall of King Louis Philippe, and those misdeeds 
which were known, but not corrected, in the reign of 
Napoleon III., undermined public confidence in the 
administration with incomparably worse effect. 





In this instance, no desire to screen persons guilty of 
bribery and corruption, or of the abuse of their official 
owers or their votes in the Senate or the Chamber, can 
. imputed to M. Ribot and his colleagues, including 
M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Justice. The report of 
M. Franqueville, the investigating judicial magistrate, 
declares that there is no case against M. Jules Roche, 
Deputy and ex-Minister; or M. Thévenet, Senator 
and ex-Minister; but there is a case sufficient for 
the prosecution of four Senators — Messrs. Albert 
Grévy, Leon Rénault, Devés, and Beral; three Deputies, 
M. Rouvier, M. Proust, and M. Dugué de la Fauconnerie ; 
and Messrs. Gobron, Baihaut, and Sans Leroy, formerly 
Deputies. The Procureur-Général will now submit the 
evidence against these gentlemen to the ‘‘ Chambre. des 
Mises en Accusation” for preliminary consideration by the 
judges, who will decide whether they ought to be committed 
for trial, as has been done with Messrs. Lesseps, Fontane, 
Cottu, and Eiffel, of the Panama Canal Company. Their 
trial was still proceeding on Tuesday, Jan. 31, with the 
speeches of counsel for the defendants. 

Italy has likewise to deal with financial scandals, though 
of less pecuniary magnitude, affecting tbe characters of 
some while men. Defalcations in the Rome branch of the 
Jank of Naples and the illegal issue of an excessive 
amount of notes by the Banca Romana, with false 
balance - sheets and suspected embezzlements, have 
excited great indignation. Not only the governor and the 
cashier of the Banca Romana, but also a Government 
official, Signor Monzilli, director of the Ministerial Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, have been arrested on 
charges of misdemeanours. There is some talk here again 
of corruption in the Chamber; but the Prime Minister, 
Signor Giolitti, refuses to consent to a Parliamentary com- 
mittee of inquiry, considering that all these matters should 
be left to the judicial tribunals. The question is adjourned 
for three months. 

American telegrams of Jan. 31 report much damage 
from the sudden breaking-up of the ice in the rivers 
tributary to the Ohio; villages were flooded, houses carried 
away, and several persons perished by drowning. 

The disastrous fire of Dec. 20 in a Japanese cotton 
factory at Osaka, lately reported, caused the loss of 130 
lives, mostly of factory-girls. 

The small insular kingdom of Hawaii, consisting of eight 
inhabited islands in the middle of the Pacific Ocern, with a 
total population less than 80,000, including about 5000 
white folk, Americans and Europeans, the native race 
being akin to the Maoris of New Zealand, has under- 
gone a_ political revolution. Queen Liliuokalani, a 
native princess, fifty-four years of age, educated as an 
English or American lady, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Christian Church, and married to an American 
gentleman, Dr. John O. Dominis, Governor of Oahu, suc- 
ceeded to the throne two years ago, on the death of King 
Kalakaua; she became a widow some months afterwards. 
Her Majesty, in consequence of political difficulties with 
her Ministers, has now been deposed, and a Republican 
form of government has been proclaimed, while com- 
missioners have been sent to offer the annexation of these 
islands to the United States of America; but it is still very 
uncertain whether the United States Government will 
entertain this proposal. X. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A THING 
IMPOSSIBLE, 








ADAME ELVEDA’S 
study, a large and lofty 
room — every room in 
this house was large and 
lofty—on the ground- 
floor, furnished 

There were the essentials of a study 

books—on shelves 





was 
with a splendid severity. 
and hittle books 
nearly up to the ceiling ; 
electric lights banging from the ceiling so as to form a geomet- 


solid-looking 
a ladder-stair on wheels; 


more : 
a dozen 


rical pattern—the arrangement of the electric light is at present 
elementary ; yet a few years and we shall see marvels of beauty 
and effect produced by the little yellow arc; a bust or two 
above the shelves ; over a. stric tly severe 
mantel, one or two vases, with a piece of Venetian glass on a 
bracket, between the windows ; light and feathery curtains; a 
soft carpet; a large writing-table; two or three small tables 
books of atlases; a revolving stand of 


-occasional 


an engraving 


with reference and 
books books, books of the day, magazines of 
the more ‘‘thoughtful’’ kind; two or three easy chairs 
for the fireside. All these things were duly established 
in Madame Elveda’s study. Nothing ‘ feminine’’: no 
‘work ’’ lying about. And the writing-table was of the very 
largest kind that is made—I think twelve feet long, the chairs 
were solid, the books were all big and well bound, the very 
paper-knives, inkstands, paper-cases, and blotting-pads were 
large and solid. 

In this room were conducted the councils of the Inner Ring 
Do not believe that the Fenians alone have an Inner 
has its Inner Ring. 


or Circle. 
Ring; every cause, every ‘‘ movement,”’ 
This was the place where the Female Inner Rings met—con- 
sisting of the ladies who wanted to sit on County Councils, 
those who wanted to storm the School Boards, those who 
wanted the suffrage, those who wanted to promote the Equality 
of the Sex; theyall came here; the Cause wants rich people : here 
was a rich woman ready to give them money and a central place, 

Naturally, this lady carried on an extensive correspondence : 
she had two shorthand and typewriting clerks—girls, of course, 
and lucky girls, because they got the pay of men. These 
young ladies attended every morning and wrote her letters. In 
the afternoon the Inner Circles met. 

Madame Elveda did not speak in public, nor did she often 
address the public by means of a magazine. Her position as a 
leader was assured by her great book on the ‘‘ Present Con- 
dition of Women,” already spoken of. It was felt in 
quarters that the derisive criticism which is so plentifully 
heaped upon some ladies who speak spared this lady, who, to 
say the truth, never made herself all, but con- 
tented herself with being reputed an encyclopedia on the 
all countries, the working of Labour 


some 


ridiculous at 


condition of women in 
and other Acts, and all questions of employment, pay, hours, 
and treatment. 

In this room this lady also carried on the management, 
without anybody’s help, of affairs which even an American 
millionaire would think of That is to say, 
she was supposed to carry on those affairs. Really, nobody 
She lived in a house 
for which she. paid eight hundred a had 
servants, carriages, horses, all the appearance of wealth; she 


some importance. 
knew anything about. her income at all. 
year rent; she 
certainly belonged to that small class whose income is reckoned 
by tens of thousands, not by the modest unit which bounds 
the hopes of so many. 

One may add, to show that this lady was a recognised 
leader, that most of the thoughtful women who wished to write 
a thoughtful paper in a thoughtful magazine found it desirable 
to write to Madame Elveda for advice. She never failed to pro- 
vide them with the crib necessary for thoughtful ladies. This 
once in hand, the paper became as thoughtful as anything. 

Outside the study, on the lowest step of the broad stairs, 
sat the old serving woman, Melkah, the Syrian. She was 
wrapped from head to foot in a mantle of some kind which 


covered her head. She had also thrown it, in some mysterious 


way, across the lower half of her face so that nothing was 
visible of her except her two dark and cavernous eyes, which 
gleamed like lights far off. 


She sat crouched and huddled 
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up, waiting. ‘The people in the household were accustomed 
to find her in unexpected places. Melkah could do as she 
pleased. If an assistant housemaid or a scullery-maid should 
presume to go and sit for hours on the principal stairs—why, 
everybody knew what would happen. 

At the first stroke of eleven by the hall clock there was a 
knock at the door. It was Harold Alleyne come to keep his 
appointment. 

Melkah, at sight of him, rose up and walked feebly across 
the hall to meet him. 

‘You have come to see the child, Harold?” 
of Damascus spoke in a pretty foreign accent. In this house it 
was as if everything was grafted English on a foreign stock. 
‘¢ Francesca waits for you. She is grown now: she should have 
Eh? I knew what you would say. Eh! Eh! Eh!” 


The woman 


a lover. 


partly she laughed and partly she coughed. ‘* Now listen! She 
will first say No—Eh?—No—no—no! 
She will have no husband—no lover. 

all but you! And you she loves. 


She will shake her head. 
No—no—no! The lovers 


may go to the devil Eh? I 








ao 
ae" 


Sa aeeins 





know. ‘The old woman knows: she watches: she sees what is 
invisible, and she hears what is not spoken. Eh? The child 
will say No, because her mother has told her things-- they are 
You wait, I say. She loves you, but she does 
not know it. Some day she will say Yes—yes—yes. You wait. 
When she says No, you may laugh. Buttakecare. Do notsay 
Do not fall into anger yourself. A 
Yet you must not be 


foolish things. 


things that will anger her. 
girl is a fool who says No to her lover. 





This child will never love any but one man. I know 
She could never love any but one man. That is 
you—you yourself. Do not anger her, therefore; make it 
easy for her to change her mind. He who wants the dog says 
to him, ‘Good morning, O my uncle!’ Say to yourself, ‘ This 
foolishness is her mother’s doing.’ Then leave her with a 
laugh. Let not the eye discover what pains the heart. Laugh, 
and come away! Do you listen?”’ 

**T listen, Melkah, and [I will obey.” 

‘*Go, then, with the blessing of the Lord! 
forgotten. Madame wants to see you first. She is in her 
study—she wants to see you. When she has done I will call 
the child.””, Melkah led the way, which Harold knew perfectly 
well, and threw open the door for him. 

The lady was at her table, dictating a letter to her type- 
writer. She was never one of those ladies who permit them- 
selves to be seen in any costume, at any time of the day, but 
that which is stately. She was always the great lady. In her 
morning dress of flowered foulard—grey, I think, with black 


angry. 
her kind. 


Stay! I had 








** Francesca told me you were coming,’ she 


said, giving him her hand. 


flowers—she looked quite as dignified as in her 
crimson velvet of the evening. The table 
before her covered with papers and 
bundles. 

** Francesca told me you were coming,” 
she giving him her hand. “I am 
always glad to see you, as you know, my dear 
Harold. Rachel’’—she nodded to her type- 
writer—‘‘ you need not stay any longer this 
morning. Now we are alone. Some. people 
talk in the presence of their typewriters. It isa mistake : they 
have tongues as well as ears : we must remember that. Service 
is always curious. They are not deaf. and dumb machines. 
Now, Harold, we are alone; sit down and let.us talk.”’ 

Harold observed an unusual hesitation in. the speaker; who 
was, as a rule, so perfectly assured in her manner. She-spoke 
nervously, and played with a penholder. But what. she said was 
to the point and unmistakable. 


was 






said, 
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‘* Francesca will see you immediately. I fear that you may 
be hurt at what she has to say. For yoursake, lam sorry. For 
her, even, I am sorry, because if she were to marry anybody there 
is noone to whom I would give her with greaterconfidence. But 
you cannot have known her and me so long without knowing 
that I nourish great ambitions for her. No; let me speak first. 
They are more than ambitions. She is consecrated from infancy 
to the advocacy of a great Cause. I expect her to give every- 
thing to that Cause—life, love, wealth, thought. Marriage is 
impossible for such a girl. Marriage is absorbing and selfish. 
Even in my own case—a widow for twenty years—what am I? 
Francesca’s mother—nothing more.”’ 

** Could you be anything better? ”’ 

Madame laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ There spoke the lover. 
Well, Ido not complain. Perhaps I think so well of Fran- 
cesca that I am content to have lived for her.”’ 

‘* Then there has been your book—your great book.”’ 

** The book represents the time that my husband would have 
claimed for himself had he remained with me. It means the 
society, the friends, the home, that I lost when I separated 
from him. Well, Harold, you are a lover”’ 

‘* Tf | may be allowed that title of honour.’ 

‘You love my daughter—Francesca knows this. She will 
tell you presently what she thinks. It is for her to decide. 
Understand that she is perfectly free. If she asks my advice 
I will offer it, otherwise not. She is perfectly free in this as 
in any other matter.”’ 

‘*T can ask for nothing more.”’ 

‘* As for me, I have asked you to see me first because I 
want you to understand that, whatever be Francesca’s answer, 
we—both of us—value your friendship above that of anyone 
She had now recovered from her 





else in the whole world.”’ 
temporary embarrassment, and spoke in her usual queenly 
manner as if she understood the value of her words. 

‘*So far as I can judge, from kindnesses heaped up and 
overflowing *’—— Harold began. 

** My dear Harold, that is nonsense. 
Can we give you Society ? 
to Society: we are foreigners. Can we give you Position? We 
have none, and you have your own. Advancement? You 
are making it for yourself. There is nothing that we can give 
you except our affection; that you have already. If I wished 
for a son-in-law—which, frankly, I do not—you are the son- 


Kindness? Whatcan 


we do for you? We do not belong 


in-law whom I should desire. 

Harold murmured something to the effect that he was 
touched. He was indeed—any young man would be touched 
by such a speech even from an old friend—the older the friend 
the more readily is one touched. 

‘* You are a very handsome young man, Harold,”’ the lady 
continued, seriously; ‘‘I wonder why women do not write 
verses about the beauty of young men; they would if they 
would give up imitating men, and write out of their own 
Some people say that girls don’t care about beauty 
in a man. They can love a man who is not 
beautiful—at least some of them do—I don’t think I could 
My own husband was a very handsome man—in my style, not 
vours. They all like a man to be handsome. You are much 
more handsome now, Harold, than you were at eighteen, when 
we had the good fortune to meet you at the little Fonda in the 


hearts. 
Rubbish ! 


Pyrenees.” 

‘* When you found me in a fever and nursed me through 
delirium for three weeks—you yourself—not your servants 
for you.” 

“Tt was our great good fortune. Well, Francesca knows 
you so well that, perhaps, she never thinks of your face and 
Perhaps, however, she does. I acknowledge that you 
You are well born, good-looking and 
you have an 


figure. 
have every advantage. 
young; you are the probable heir to a peerage ; 
income of your own; you are a man of honour, character, and 
loyalty; I really do not think that any woman could desire 
a better husband.”’ 

‘* As for my peerage, that is just as far off as ever.”’ 

‘‘ Tt is possible, however. And then you areclever. You 
have already made your mark in science. Considering all 
these things, and how they would weigh with some girls, I 
can still leave the decision in Francesca’s hands.”’ 

**One moment,”’ said Harold. ‘‘ You spoke of dedicating 
her to your Cause. Of course, I have known all along what your 
ambitions are. But—forgive me—I may be wrong—I have not 
yet perceived any sign of these ambitions in Francesca. 


*t 


Dreamy, thoughtful, artistic—are these the qualities required 


for an orator and a leader?’ 

‘*T look for a time when Francesca will understand the full 
meaning of her education. Then she will leap into her place 
like one inspired. My friend, you know exactly what I think 
and what I hope. Do not make the girl’s task too difficult 
for her!’’ She touched his fingers and left him. 

Then Francesca herself appeared, dressed simply in a light 
pink cotton frock with lace round the neck and lace ruffles at 
She looked dainty and ethereal. 
be whatever the dress 


the wrist and a lace front. 
Some girls have the art of seeming to 
suggests in the direction of daintiness and airiness and un- 
earthliness. Her cheeks, usually pale, were touched with a 
glow of colour called forth by the delicacy of the situation ; 
the kind of glow it was which in such a complexion seems to 
surface. She was Oriental always; in 
d one instinctively expected gold 
Yet she wore of these 
otton frock, which a milkmaid 
was no longer Vashti 


lie deep beneath the 
appt are 


bangles 


whatever dress she 
rings, and 


chains, none 
decorations, only her plain 
might have worn, save for the lace. She 
the Rebel Queen. A simple maiden of Paradise, perhaps— 
Paradise, we know, was an Oriental garden. She stood for a 
moment at the door collecting herself. 

‘*T thank you, Harold, for coming,’’ she began stiffly. 

‘* You ordered me tocome. Is not that enough ?’’ 

‘* No compliments, please, Harold.”’ 

‘You have to tell me something—something so important 
as to prevent the calamity of a break between us. What can 
that be’ Such acalamity, Francesca, must be averted at any 
cost.”’ 
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‘*T will tell you directly. It is difficult; give me a moment. 
I want to say something clearly and once for all, and—very 
clearly—and—kindly, Harold, because we have been—and, I 
hope, are always to be—such true friends.”’ 

** You cannot be otherwise than kind.”’ 

** Tt is about myself.”’ 

** You cannot possibly tell me too much about yourself.”’ 

** You have always taken such a kindly interest in me ever 
since I have known you, and you are my oldest friend. I 
have known you so much longer than those girls.’’ 

**Do not hurry, Francesca. Tell me at your own conve- 
nience. Write it if you prefer.”’ 

**No; I could not write such a thing. 

She took her mother’s chair. Harold resumed the low 
chair. They sat in silence fora while. Then he began upon 
something else. ‘‘ That play of yours,’’ he said—‘‘ that play 
of Vashti the Queen—I liked it hugely. As for you, it was 
Vashti herself that one saw. No finished actress could play 
the part better—or look it better.’’ 

**T was Vashti,’’ she said simply. 

** You were,’’ he replied quietly. ‘‘ I understood so much.”’ 

Then there was silence again. Twice she made as if she 
was going to speak, and broke off. At last she did begin—very 
much as her mother had begun. ‘ Harold,’’ she said abruptly, 
‘*we have been friends for nine years, I think—nearly half my 
life—ever since we came upon you lying ill in that wretched 
Spanish inn. I wastwelve and you were eighteen. Now Iam 
twenty-one, and you are twenty-seven. We have been Harold 
and Francesca ever since—always friends, are we not ?”’ 

‘** Always friends, Francesca—friends and comrades; com- 
panions, brothers in arms if you like; only, Francesca, if you 
Let us not introduce that con- 


” 


please, not brother and sister. 
ventional nonsense. 

** Not brother and sister,’’ she repeated gravely. 
that very well.”’ 

‘*Tf we begin with reminiscences, let me remind you what 
you were at twelve: so full of your work, so inquiring, so 
curious of the world ; so soft and dexterous with everything 
you took up ; so busy all day long; so thirsty for knowledge 
I was your servant from 
That has been 


” 


**T know 


that you carried me away captive. 
this very beginning, Francesca—as I am now. 
a great happiness to me.’ 

‘* You were the first English gentleman to whom I had 
French gentlemen, Italian gentlemen, American 
My mother knew many of them, 
Many of them stayed at 


ever spoken. 
gentlemen I had known. 
but never an English gentleman. 
our hotel now and then. They wore tweed things and 
knickerbockers; their manners were not nearly so fine as 
those of the French or the Americans; they were coarse and 
loud, and talked of fox-hunting and shooting. If I had been 
asked in those days to define an English gentleman, I should 
have said that he is the man who hunts. And then when you 
got well from your fever you came to us—a bright and clever 
young man, so sympathetic, so kind to a silly little schoolgirl. 
I was looking at my diary the other day. It is full of you: 
Harold went with us here—what Harold said. Harold went 
vith us there—what Harold said. Harold went riding with 
me—what Harold said during the ride, and so on. It has, 
indeed, been a great happiness to me, this friendship with 
you.”’ 

She paused and considered. 

“It is because I want to continue in this happiness,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ that I have said all this. It is to remind you of what 
you know very well already.”’ 

Again a pause. 

** When you went away it was horribly dull, The talk of 
the fox-hunters was more stupid than ever. I wished that I 
knew no English. But a letter came from you—the first 
letter that I ever received. I have the letter still, with every 
one that you have written to me since; I would not part with 
one, because you are my friend—my first friend. There is all 
your life, your scientific work, your University distinctions, 
your ambitions—everything.”’ 

**T have all your letters, too, Francesca,’ the young man 
replied jealously. 

‘*Then, Harold, since we truly regard one another with so 
much trust and affection, tell me this: If I were to perceive 
that you were setting your heart upon anything impossible, 
wishing for what cannot ever happen, setting up an image of 
clay and calling it pure gold, don’t you think it would be my 
simple duty, for dear friendship’s sake, to tell you that such a 
thing is impossible ? ’’ 

She faced him frankly and directly. Her words and her 
manner were clear and cold and unmistakable. He watched 
her curiously, thinking more of what Melkah had said than of 
what Francesca was saying. ‘‘ You wait, I say. She loves 
Some day she will say Yes—yes—yes. When she says 


you. 
But take care. Do not say things that 


No, you may laugh. 
will anger her.”’ 

Then he slowly made reply. ‘*I have heard something of 
this kind already, from your mother. If such a thing is, as 
you think, clearly impossible, it might certainly be wisest— 
yes, certainly—to be told in time.”’ 

‘* Then, Harold, plainly—it is quite impossible.”’ 

‘‘May I ask—if it is not a question involving purely 
personal considerations—the fitness of the individual, for 
instance—why should it be impossible?” 

‘‘ There are two reasons. The first is’’—she joined her 
hands and looked up bravely—‘‘ that I must follow the example 
of my mother, and refuse the obedience you would demand. 
I should not’’ 

He interrupted her unexpectedly, so that the most beauti- 
ful sentence in the world was quite spoiled. 

‘Stop, please! How do you know that I should ask that 
obedience ? ”’ 

How did she know? A moment before she knew nothing. 
How did she know? Because, in an instant, as by a flash of 
light in the darkness of her heart, she understood what might 
happen. She saw herself in willing submission to this man. 
It was as if from the outside she was looking at another 
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Francesca, yet the same. This other Francesca, with soft and 
humid eyes, held out both her hands and resigned her heart, 
her will, her mastery to her lover. I declare that she saw quite 
clearly this other Francesca, and she understood for the first 
time in her life what love might mean. For the first time. 
Thus doth love awaken love. She hesitated. How did she 
know? She dropped her eyes. 

‘*How do you know, Francesca,’”’ Harold repeated, ‘‘ that 
I should claim this obedience ?”’ 

‘*T do not know,’’ she stammered ; ‘‘ but all men expect 
obedience. Whatever they say or profess they expect obedi- 
ence. Oh, I know! And if, on the contrary, they have to 
obey, they think their manhood is destroyed. The husband 
who obeys the wife is scorned.”’ 

‘*Tf it is a law of nature ’’—— 

‘* But it is not.’’ She recovered a little, and remembered 
her mother’s teaching. ‘* It is only a social convention, though 
by long sufferance grown almost as strong as a Law of Nature 
And the Laws of Nature are not socruel. Oh, Harold! I have 
all my life heard and read about the subjection of women. 
There are only two reasons why they should be subject —their 
[ will never be subject—first because I am 


” 


poverty and love. 
not poor, and next because I will never listen to love. 

** What if I offered you equal friendship—on your own 
terms ?’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘ T could not trust you. Oh! You would 
loyally try to keep your promise. But you hardly understand 
what such afriendship would mean. You have never thought 
of a household where the wife was really the equal of the 
husband. Such a thing does not exist. It cannot as yet 
exist. We must educate the world in order to make it possible. 
We should have to create such a household, and it would be 
against all your prejudices: you would not like it. I confess, 
Harold, that a perfectly equal friendship cannot under present 
social conditions exist with love and marriage. And I prefer 
the friend to the lover.’ 

**T offer you as close an equality as you can contrive for a 
working arrangement.’’ It was not a very ardent way of 
expressing a lover’s vows, but Harold knew what he was 
This was not a girl to be approached in the manner 


about. 

customary with a wooer 
‘* Thank you, Harold. 

the friend and send away the lover. 


Let me keep 
shall go on as 


3ut it is impossible. 
Then we 
happily as ever.’ 

‘* Tf a thing is impossible, Francesca, it is foolish to ask for 
it. This thing is impossible, you say, because marriage and 
equality cannot exist together. I would only point out that 
if this is a law of universal application your Cause is doomed 
from the outset. However, you said, I think, that there are 
other points which make the thing impossible.” 

‘“*The second point is that you want an old-fashioned 
marriage with an old-fashioned wife—a professional wife; a 
who makes her married life her profession—her 

and thinks of nothing but her house, her husband, 


woman 
vocation 
and her family.”’ 

‘**T recognise the echo of certain vague ideas—perhaps, the 
influence of the Norwegian Sage.”’ 

** Surely you should sympathise with me here, Harold. How 
could I do justice to myself if [I were always thinking about 
others—about you, for instance ¢”’ 

He nodded gravely. The question was frank. 

**T have tried to look at the thing from the outside. I can 
quite understand that I might be tempted to be false to myself 
I do not feel any devotion, it is true, 
And oh! 


out of devotion to love. 
But one does not know what might happen. 


‘oe 


as yet. 
the duty of making the most of this short life 

**T understand. These ideas are in the air. 
them as they catch the bacillus of some new disease. Well—I 
am not going to try to persuade you, Francesca. I had 
that your kindly friendship might 
develop into love. I see that it has not yet Very 
good. We will wait. But about this development. I think 
you are already fully developed. Whatever you do, nothing 
can make you more lovely or more lovable or more possibly 
useful to your generation. 

** No compliments, Harold.”’ 

‘* These are not compliments. You say, however, that you 
want to develop still further. That means, [ take it, that you 
want to learn quantities of things out of books.”’ 

** Perhaps.”’ 

** Men learn things out of books with the object of follow- 
ing a profession. Consider their development. Ina thousand — 
or two or three thousand—of those who adopt a liberal and a 
learned profession you will find one, perhaps, who advances 
his subject. One—no more. The rest are contented to live 
as pleasantly as they can by their profession. Do you under- 
stand? The solicitor learns no more law when he has passed, 
the schoolmaster learns no more Greek, the drawing-master 
does not try any longer to be a great artist. Would it help 
you to be like the two thousand nine hundred and ninety- 


Girls catch 


hopes—I have hopes still 


done so. 


nine ? 

‘*No. I should make myself the one.”’ 

**You would fail, Francesca. I know you through and 
through. You are receptive; you are quick to understand ; 
you would never—never—never advance any subject whatever 
You would only learn what others have discovered. Is it 
development to stuff your brain with facts and more facts, 
and still more facts? ”’ 

** You are frank, Harold.’ 

‘*Tt is a time for frankness. Let us be quite frank for 
once. Leave the developing process, I say, to other girls 
inferior girls—girls that we don’t care much about. Leave 
them to become tenth-rate scholars, artists, anything. If 
their brains are wasted and their gifts dissipated, it does not 
matter much, perhaps, compared with the waste of a noble 
creature like yourself.’’ 

‘* But it is the waste, noble or not, that I want to prevent.”’ 

** Their labours end in nothing. They imitate and follow. 
They advance nothing. Their end is oblivion.’’ 

‘Oblivion awaits us all in the run Yet it is 


long 
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something only work. ftveryone wie works advances science 
somehow. Kut, Harold, my friend, if you have given up 
wishing the impossible, shall we finish the talk for the 
present ?’’ 

‘In one moment. Let me say my say. There is another 
side to the question—my side. Your virtues, your great gifts, 
to speak in the old-fashioned way, are not given you to be 
thrown away. You have inherited them—they are like an 
estate entailed ; your duty is to pass them on if you can. You 
are a part of a great chain; the past generations have made 
you what you are—the flower of maidens. Francesca, from 
great mothers are born great sons. Will you be the last link 
in your chain? Will you have a black line drawn under your 
name? Will you throw away, for ever—yourself? Should 
the possible mother of a noble line deliberately refuse them for 
the service of the world? ”’ 

‘* This kind of argument does not 
touch me in the least,’’ she replied, 
coldly and unmoved. ‘* At Newn- 
ham something of the same sort used 
to be said. Duty to posterity, and 
so forth. That may appeal to some, 
but it does not move me. I will be 
free, therefore I must not enter into 
the bonds of love. We say ‘bonds’— 
why, the word means slavery. That 
is all. I must live out my life in 
freedom.’’ 

‘*My poor Francesca, you do not 
know what you mean, Freedom ? 
Your freedom would end in an abject 
slavery toself’ And as for love, you 
know not what it means.’’ 

‘Perhaps. ‘The last word is—I 
must be free. 

** Very well; I say no more. In 
fact, I have said all that I have to 
say. My idea of love is quite the 
reverse of yours. I see in it only 
man’s subjection. I 
of no greater happiness than to make 
you happy. I should like to work 
for you if you were not so horribly 
rich. It is the curse of riches that 
aman cannot work for a rich wife. 
Well, don’t think that I have given 
you up, Francesca. A 
come when the impossibilities will 
become shadows—ghostsof shadows 
spectres of the twilight—flying before 
the rising sun. I will wait. You 
will tell me —then—won’t you’ 
Promise, Francesca. You will tell 
me of your own accord, for fear that 
I, who am so stupid, may not per- 

ceive the change—you will tell me— 
even if it means some other man ’’”’ 

‘*Harold,”’ she interrupted 
“As if there be + 
another man! What you dream is 
impossible. But I promise.’’ 

He laughed. Cheerfulness is not 
always the outward and visible note 


” 


can conceive 


time may 


eagerly. could 


of a rejected lover. But Harold 
laughed. There had not been the 


least sign in the girl’s manner or 
words that she as yet understood the 
first elements of the universal passion. 
This was why her lover laughed. 

**Meantime,’’ he said, ‘‘com- 
panion, comrade, sister-in-arms 
which isn’t brother and sister: | 
haven’t the least fraternal - sororal 
feeling towards you, Francesca—we 
will go on with each other just as we 
always have gone on, shall we? 
Quite as we always have done—no 
holding back, no reserves, no fear of 
being misunderstood. It is for you 
to tell me when the obstacles are 
removed. Is that agreed ?’’ 

He held out his hand. She met 
him, with frank eyes, without the 
least hesitation. She gave him her 
own hand. 

‘We will continue quite in the 
old style,’ she said. ‘‘Oh! I am so 
glad that you are reasonable.”’ 

‘Then, Francesca ’’—he still held 
her hand—‘‘ my dear old friend, there is nothing more to be 
said. I wait. You are stillin the seraglio. When you come 
out ’’—— he pressed her hand gently and left her. Of course 
he regretted, the moment he was in the street, that he had 
not kissed her hand. 

Francesca stood looking after him. She had explained 
herself ; he had acquiesced ; he was perfectly reasonable. 
Yet she felt disappointed. Why? And again she saw that 
other Francesca, who held out her hands, and again she felt 
that strange yearning to give up everything, all she valued 
most—her freedom, her will—to this man, to be his. She went 
back to her own room thoughtful and sorrowful. 

On the way she passed Melkah, still sitting huddled on the 
stairs. 

**Child,’’ said the old woman, ‘‘ what have you told the 
young man?” 

“*T have sen$ him away, Melkah.’’ 

“You have sent him away? It is not well to send away 
such a young man. You are a foolish child and an ignorant 
child. My dear, you are born to be loved; you cannot fight 


** Child,”’ 


against the Law. Beat the water, and it remains water still. 
A woman without a husband is a helpless creature. What is 
the saying of my people? ‘She who hath her husband with 
her can turn the moon with her finger. 

“T have sent him away, Melkah,’’ Francesca replied, and 
mounted the stairs and sought her own room, where she 
pondered doubtfully over this miracnlous appearance of the 
other Francesca. 
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(To be continued.) 





ART NOTES. 


The small collection of water-colour drawings on view at 
Mr. McLean's Gallery (Haymarket) is quite unique, containing, 
as it does, some of the most noteworthy productions of dead 
and living artists. 


Some of the subjects, such as Mr. Briton 





said the old told the 


woman, “‘what have you young 
Riviére’s ‘‘ Circe,’’ Gallait’s ‘‘ Counts Egmont and Horn after 
Execution,’’ and others have subsequently attained fame as 
oil-paintings. The majority, however, are pure water-colours 
of the finest quality, such as David Cox’s ‘‘ Peace and War,”’ 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Highland Raid,’’ Birket Foster's ‘‘ Exercising 


the Hounds,’”’ Gow’s ‘“ Jacobite Rendezvous,’’ Prout’s 
**Rouen,’’? and Detaille’s ‘‘Scots Guards,’’ an interesting 
appreciation of English soldiery by a French artist. These 


and many others may well claim to be among the finest 
productions of their respective painters; while Fortuny’s 
‘** Musketeer,’’ Herkomer’s charming souvenir of the Bavarian 
Alps, the two gems by Alma-Tadema, and Meissonier’s 
‘* Smoker’? are works which will raise these artists still higher 
in popular favour. 

The collection of water-colour drawings, at the same 
gallery, by Mr. Edward H. Bearne will recall in a pleasant 
way to every traveller spots with which he is familiar, from 
Amsterdam to Assisi. Mr. Bearne, who was the Turner gold 
medallist at the Royal Academy some three years ago, has 
turned his ‘‘ Wanderjahre’’ to good account; and if he has 
not left the beaten track of ordinary tourists, he has seized 
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man ?”? ** fastidious 
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upon points of Leauty amu interest which were doubtless 
passed unnoticel by many. He has a nice sense of both 
atmosphere and bright colour, and seems, like the sundial, to 
have noted only those hours when the sun shone. 





The little collection of paintings and water-colour drawings 
illustrating ‘Tennyson’s country brought together by Messrs. 
Henry Graves and Co. (Pall Mall) contains a number of works 
of interest and bears witness to the painter's devotion to th« 
poct. Mr. Byron Cooper is better known in Manchester than 
in London, and there is doubtless a note of provincialism in his 
work, which will not find approval with a certain class ot 
picture-fanciers. He is at his best when dealing with the 
scenery of the Isle of Wight and its stretches of bright down 
and vaporous sea. He has followed the Laureate from his birth- 
place at Somersby Rectory to Aldworth, to King Arthur’: 
county, especially the neighbourhood of Tintagel, and carry- 
ing us back to Farringford and Freshwater, where the poet 
passed his winters. Of all these he 
gives bright memories—too bright 
at times, and here and there a trifle 
hard—but in all cases Mr. Cooper 
brings home the connection between 
the scene he paints and the same 
description of it which he finds in 
Tennyson’s poetry. To those who 
know and feel how careful an observer 
of nature Tennyson always was, this 
connection of ‘‘words and places’’ 
will be most interesting, and, if it 
be not a heresy to say so, most 
instructive. 

On the appearance of the first 
specimens of Mr. Timothy Cole’s en- 
gravings in the pages of the Century, 
we took the opportunity of calling 
attention to their beauty, and to the 
revival of wood-engraving which they 
indicated. The collection has now 
been published in this country in a 
handsome volume, under the title 
of ‘‘Old Italian Masters’’ (Fisher 
Unwin), which will undoubtedly be 
equally prized by artists and ama- 
teurs. By means of the engravings, 
annotated by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
and explained by the engraver, the 


reader has brought before him a 
survey of at least one branch of 
Italian art from Cimabue to Cor- 


reggio—in other words, from the 
time when individual effort and 
inspiration first broke the bonds of 
conventionalism until the influence 
of academies stifled, or, at best, 
perverted, the vitality of painters. 
Mr. Cole’s method of reproduction 
combines the accuracy of photo- 
graphy with the luminous and well- 
defined lines which are generally 
wanting in the most successful 
etching. It has the advantage of 
transferring direct from the finished 
picture, and not from black-and- 
white drawings, the matured idea 
of the painter; and by this means 
a more correct impression is placed 
before the spectator than perhaps 
nine times out of ten he would 
obtain by actual study of the original. 
In many cases Mr. Cole acts the 
part of a faithful translator, and in 
his renderings of such pictures as 
Mantegna’s ‘Circumcision,’ Fra 
Angeiico’s ‘* Last Judgment,’’? Duc 
cio’s ‘*Three Marys,’’ and some 
others, he has rendered clear and 
intelligible the aims of the artist 
As purely technical works, the 
** Madonna and Child ’”’ by Bellini, 
the ‘‘St. Michael”? by Perugino, 
the AEneas group by Raffaelle, and 
the ‘‘St. Liberalis’? of Giorgione 
are among the chefs-d’wuvre of this 
delightful volume—although 
will possibly accord equal distinction 
to the Sibyls, the Delphic and the 
Cumean, of the Sistine Chapel, by 
Michael Angelo. Whatever doubts we 
may have as to the application of 
Mr. Cole’s method by less skilful 
hands, we are forced to admit that in 
his own he has succeeded in making 
American art render some adequate 
return and acknowledgment of the 
debt it owes to the Italian painters 
of the Renaissance. 





some 


The new buildings (which are not 
to be) at South Kensington are some- 
what unnecessarily vexing the mind 
of Mr. F. B. Scott, who writes to 
protest against Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
taste’? (a humorous 

charge) in the matter of Major- 
General Scott’s design for the Science and Art Museum. All 
competent critics who have had the opportunity of inspect- 
ing this design—of which only a portion was completed, 
although sketch-plans were left for the whole building 
have pronounced the greatest admiration for the late 
Major-General Scott’s work, and the only doubt expressed 
was that they might prove too elaborate and too costly. 
When, however, it came to be known that Mr. Aston Webb's 
building was to cost £500,000, the chief objection to Major- 
General Scott’s plans vanished; and there is an obvious 
gain to the public in reverting to the original proposal. 
In the first place, the whole of the architect’s fees would 
be saved—no inconsiderable item; and, at the same time, 
the block of buildings of which the Science Schools already 
erected are a component part would form a harmonious whole. 
Chere is, however, no reason to suppose that Mr. Shaw- Lefevre 
has the least intention of proceeding with Mr. Aston-Webb’s 
or anybody else’s plan. He does not purpose to ask for any 
further vote for the buildings at South Kensington next 
Session, so that, if the members of the House of Commons 
wish to study at leisure the rival plans of General Scott and his 
more fortunate living rivals, they have only to request that 
the drawings should be exhibited in the Library of the House 
of Commons 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
It will be learned with satisfaction that Professor 
Hort has left his manuscripts in excellent condition. There 
is every reason to hope that they can be printed soon, and 
little editing. The long-expected Hulsean 
‘Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” 
will be out almost immediately. I understand that the 
manuscripts are in the very competent hands of Mr. Murray, 
ollege, and Mr. Armitage Robinson. 
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Lectures on 


very 


The curates are still discussing their lot in the Guardian. 
One of them states the advantages of the curate’s life, and 
reckons among m that of having had in most cases a Uni- 
versity education. The curate, it is urged, has a stipend 
quite equal to the income of a young lawyer, schoolmaster, 
or journalist, while his responsibility 1s ight compared to that 
of a Nonconformist minister, w ho has to be head and heart 
of everything from the first Sunday of his ministry. As to 
the difficulty of making sermons, 
this curate ‘*Men who 
love preaching are always think- 
and working at 
their sermons: everything goes 
into the sermon-pot! They are 
up early, they do not look at 
their paper or touch their pipe 
until after the mid-day meal. 

There is also a delicate refer- 
ence to the ‘‘many gracious 
amenities that young Dissenting 


+t} 
Lilt 


says: 


ing, feeling, 


ministers, doctors, lawyers, and 
journalists do not know.” Slip- 
pers, &c., I suppose. The truth 
is that the lot of a curate isa 
very pleasant one so long as he 
is a young man; but when he 
gets middle-aged, and is married 
and has children, it is burden- 
some and hopeless enough. 

le rgyvmen have been 
lamented than 


Few 
more sincerely 
Canon MeNeile, of Liverpool. 
Thousands of mourners, rich 
and poor, attended his funeral. 
It has been said that perhaps 
never before did such a repre- 
sentative gathering assemble to 
honour the memory of a simple 
priest. Canon McNeile was not 
eminent asa prea her or a party 
leader. He was simply a de- 
voted, whole-hearted, and wise 
worker. His death is attribut- 
able to the anxiety Ww hic h pressed 
upon his mind in connection 
with raising £10,000, the sum 
necessary to save a number of 
the Church schools of the diocese. 
This so weakened him that he 
fell an easy prey to the attack 
of pleurisy whi h rapidly carried 
him away at the age of fifty- 
two. 
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Professor Robertson Smith has derived much benefit 
from his stay at Torquay, and hopes to return to Cam- 
bridge. He has been able to do some literary work, and 
will contribute to a new volume to be issued at the Cam- 
bridge University Press, under the title ‘* The Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible.” 

Professor Drummond is to deliver the Lowell Lectures at 

soston this spring on ‘* The Ascent of Man.” Mr. Drummond 
has long been planning a book on this subject, and had 
chosen his title many months before Miss Mathilde Blind took 


it for a volume of poetry, which, in spite of strenuous qualities 


of thought and style, attracted very little attention. Pro- 
fessor Drummond's book, when it is published, will un- 


doubtedly be very popular. The successes of really popular 


religious writers surpass those of the most famous novelists. 
I doubt whether Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s most widely circu- 
lated book has had a third of the sale of Professor Drum- 
mond’s tract ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World.” 7 
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EARL DALKEITH. 


MARRIAGE THE EARL OF DALKEITH. 
At the church of Paul, Knightsbridge, on Monday, 
Jan. 30, the Earl of Dalkeith, son and heir to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, was married to the Hon. Margaret Bridgeman, 
daughter of Viscount Newport and granddaughter of the 
Karl of Bradford. The Right Hon. John Charles Montagu 
Douglas Scott, Earl of Dalkeith, born in 1864, is the 
second but eldest surviving son of the present Duke, 
William Henry Walter Montagu Douglas Scott, who 
in 1859, being then Earl of Dalkeith, married Lady 
Louisa Jane Hamilton, daughter of the first Duke 
of Abercorn, and who succeeded his father, the 
fifth Duke of Buccleuch, in _ 1884. The Duke of 
Buccleuch, as Lord Dalkeith, was M.I’. for the county of 
Edinburgh (Midlothian) in the House of Commons from 
1853 to 1868, and from 1874 to 1880, when he was defeated 
at the General Election by Mr. Gladstone. The Ducl 
of Buccleuch was Mistress of the Robes to her Majesty the 
Queen from 1885 until last 
year. Their eldest son, the late 
Right Hon. Walter Francis, 
Earl of Dalkeith, was unhappily 
killed in 1886 by an accident 
with his rifle while deerstalking 
alone in the Highlands. The 
position of heir to the family 
honours and wealth thus de- 
volved upon the second son, 
John Charles, who is twenty- 
eight years of age, and has been 
a lieutenant in the Royal Navy; 
he is a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Midlothian and Dumfries-shire, 
and Captain Commandant of the 
jorder Mounted Rifles. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, who is the 
richest landed proprietor in Scot- 
land, owns several grand man- 
Dalkeith Palace, near 
Edinburgh ; Eildon, on Tweed- 
side; Bowhill, in Selkirkshire ; 
Drumlanrig Castle and Lang- 
holme Lodge, Dumfries-shire; 
Boughton House, near Ketter- 
ing, Northamptonshire, and 
Montagu House, Whitehall, in 
London. The bride, now Lady 
Dalkeith, born in 1872, is the 
daughter of Lord Ne wport and 
of his wife, Lady Ida Frances, 
daughter of the late Earl of 
Scarbrough. The earldom of 
Bradford, to which Lord New- 
port is heir, is held by the de- 
scendants of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, an eminent lawyer under 
the Stuart reigns in England, 
but of an old Shropshire family. 
Lord Newport was M.P. for 
North Shropshire from 1867 to 
1885. The Karl of Bradford has 
been Lord Chamberlain and 
Master of the Horse. 
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MRS. RITCHIE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. (Macmillan.)—Mrs. Ritchie is one of those happy 
mortals who have never cultivated antipathies. All the 
distinguished persons she has known she sees on the sym- 
pathetic side and ignores the other; or, rather, lives in a 
happy confidence that there is no other. This attitude is 
best illustrated, perhaps, by a remark in this book about 
Carlyle : ‘‘ Carlyle himself, with his flashing wit and his 
passionate, flashing words, ever discriminates even while he 
grumbles.”” Now, there are pages—nay, whole volumes, of 
Carlyle in which this discrimination is not conspicuous, 
and readers of Mr. Froude do not need to be told 
that in private converse the Chelsea sage usually 
discriminated with a flail. Mrs. Ritchie’s theory is that 
illustrious men are chiefly noteworthy for ‘‘their trust 
in one another, and their genuine appreciation of each 
other, whatever their opinions may be. It is more commonly 
the second-rate among us who are critical and impatient.” 
Unfortunately, there is only too much evidence that the 
first-rate share with the second-rate an irritable vision of 
flaws; and, as this habit of mind is wholly foreign to 
Mrs. Ritchie, she must be allowed to occupy, by virtue of 
her kindly humour, a position of moral superiority even to 
some of the masters of ‘flashing words.” The most 
charming pages of this volume are devoted to Tennyson, 
and the least interesting to Mr. Ruskin, who lives 
for Mrs. Ritchie chiefly in some quotations from his 
writings—not always, I am afraid, so new and striking 
as she would have us believe. To be told, for example, 
that the passions of the human race are “all honour- 
abie and beautiful so long as man is regarded in his 
relations to the existing world” is not one of those experi- 
ences which leave you breathless with wonder and sudden 
illumination. But when Mrs. Ritchie writes of the men 
who came to her father’s house to ‘‘smoke with him, and 
laugh and talk quietly, taking life seriously but humor- 
ously too,” instantly you feel yourself in touch with 
really potent personalities. ‘‘They were somewhat 
melancholy men at soul, but for that very reason, 
perhaps, the humours of life may have struck them 
more especially. It is possible that our children will 
think of us as cheerful folks upon the whole, with no little 
affectation of melancholy and all the graces.” That is a 
very happy stroke of observation, though it may be ques- 
tioned, 1 suppose, whether the stock of melancholy has 
declined since Tennyson and Thackeray were wont to fore- 
vather. But that both these great writers suffered much 
from spiritual gloom is a point which gives a quaint ironic 
piquancy to the anecdote of Mrs. Ritchie’s sister, who, in 
the midst of a grave conversation when the poet and the 
novelist were sitting in the twilight, *‘ after some family 
meal,” ‘‘ looked up suddenly from the book in which she 
had been absorbed, saying in her soft, childish voice, 
' Papa, why do you not write books like ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ”*’” It is of that time Mrs. Ritchie always 
writes with a charm which has an atmosphere of its own, 
quite unlike the dust of anecdotes shovelled into ordinary 
books of reminiscences like coals into a cellar. The sketch 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning has some delightful touches, 
and the story of Browning and Mrs. Carlyle’s kettle 
gives a more vivid picture of the household in Chelsea than 
many laborious descriptions. L. F 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
A Window in Thrums (new illustrated edition, Hodder and 
Stoughton) is almost universally considered Mr. Barrie’s 
most perfect work. Nothing happens, and yet almost every 





WINDOW IN THRUMS."°—DRAWN BY W. HOLE 

page 1s charged with interest of the most living kind In 
passages of ‘‘ The Little Minister” he has equalled, without 
surpassing, the best parts of ‘‘A Window in Thrums” ; but 
in the opinion of most critics, the book, though a very rich 
me, is imperfect in construction. Yet the ‘‘ Window” was 
the effortless result of brooding and sympathetic meditation. 
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Its finest chapters were written without a pause, and were 
printed as they left the author’s hand. Some of them, in- 
cluding, perhaps, the best of all, ‘‘ Dead this Twenty Years,”’ 
appeared in the British Weekly; one, at least, ‘‘ A Cloak 
Without Beads,” in the National Observer. When the book 
was prepared for publication it was found that an error 
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had been made by the printers in their estimate, and Mr. 
Barrie wrote hastily two chapters—‘‘ The Ghost Cradle” 
and ‘‘ Making the Best of It,” which are, perhaps, not on 
a level with the rest. 

Although a native of Thrums (Kirriemuir), Mr. 
lived during the most impressionable years of his youth in 
Dumfries, where he was educated. Curiously enough, his 
life there has left no mark on his writings. Insome of his 
early papers in the St. James’s Gazette he describes places 
in the neighbourhood, such as Gretna Green, and fre- 
quently refers to Carlyle, whom he saw once, at least, in 
the Dumfries street. A man venturesomely asked the 
sage the way, and was answered by a motion of his staff. 
Carlyle, Mr. Barrie has said, is the only writer by whom 
he knows himself to have been influenced. It is his 
boast that no quotations from any author are to be 
found in his works. Mr. Hardy quotes many writers, from 
Plato to Mr. but Mr. Barrie follows Dickens, in 
whose books one may trace Theodore Hook and the author 
of ‘‘ Little Pedlington,” but who is singularly chary of 
quotation. When he came back to Thrums, the quaintness 
of the place and the people seems to have struck him freshly, 
and he devoted himself eagerly to gathering its traditions. 

teligion was the romance of life to those people, and, 
narrow though their form of it was, it developed 
noble character, and, in not a few cases, high intel- 
lectual power. Mr. Barrie's own mother came of an 
\uld Licht stock. Her father is still remembered as one 
of the humblest and saintliest of their number, and many 
of the incidents in Thrums books are derived from tradi- 
tion, but no character is reproduced. Mr. Barrie has taken 
the materials and created his own personages. It is vain 
to look for the originals of the Little Minister, or Tammas, 
or Hendry, perhaps even vain—though this is not so 
certain—to look for the original of Jess. 

When Mr. Barrie commenced to write in the St. James's 
Clazette, then under the editorship of Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, his theme was the Auld Lichts, and that he had not 
quite mastered the principles of the sect is shown by his 
saying that on one occasion they sang a ‘‘ paraphrase ” (or 
hymn) of a horrific kind. He knows better now. The 
Little Minister, in his charge out of the mist, hoped his 
successor would sing no paraphrases. In another way the 
‘* Window in Thrums ” marks a great change. Mr. Barrie is 
always an artist, and never commits himself definitely to 
dogmatic teathing; but in his first Thrums articles he 
wrote as an outsider, having no share in the thoughts and 
hopes and fears of his subjects. In the ‘“‘ Window in 
Thrums”’ he made himself one of themselves, deeply sym- 
pathetic, and solicitous to show the best and truest in 
their characters. This, even more than the wonderful 
skill and vivid force of his pictures, has endeared the 
volume to thousands of readers. Some books of this 
generation have been more admired, but none has been 
more che rished, possibly none sO much. Mr. Hole 
is the artist chosen by Mr. Barrie. ‘In common 
with almost all Scotsmen, he is in full sympathy with 
his subject, and he has enriched and fortified his work by 
spending some time in Kirriemuir. The result is a mar- 
vellous success in interpretation. The only other drawings 
of the kind worthy to be compared with these are those 
with which Sir George Reid has supplied Dr. William 
Alexander's ‘‘ Johnnie Gibb of Gushetneuk.”’ 

It is a curious circumstance that in one of her early 
novels Mrs. Oliphant used the name ‘‘ Thrums’’—a cir- 
cumstance which greatly surprised Mr. Barrie when pointed 
out to him, and one of which Mrs. Oliphant, who has been 
one of his most generous critics, has probably no recol- 
lection. Certainly this is the only charge of imitation that 
will ever be brought against the author of ‘* A Window in 
Thrums.” 
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An enterprising secondhand bookseller, who regutarly lets 
the world know that the Prime Minister is one of his cus- 
tomers, announces through the newspapers that Mr. 
Gladstone has just acquired ‘‘ A Catalogue of 500 Authors 
of Great Britain now Living.” The true title of the book 
is ‘*‘A Catalogue of 500 Celebrated Authors,” &c., and a 
very amusing book it is—-as might be expected from the 
title, the fun of which is apparent. The ‘‘ now” was about 
a century ago, and the biographical notices of the 
celebrities are not of the usual smooth and laudatory 
description. 

Another excellent, but quite serious, early biographical 
dictionary is Berkenhout’s ‘‘ Biographia Literaria ” (1777). 
There is no reason for supposing that Coleridge committed 
a conscious act of plagiarism in adopting the title for his 
own literary life. His first name for it was the more 
accurate and more original one — ‘ Autobiographia 
Literaria.” Besides the title, Berkenhout’s and Coleridge's 
books have this in common-—in that each was left unfinished. 


The secondhand booksellers, who a year or two since 
engaged the pretty fancy of Mr. Walter Crane in designing 
a cover for their catalogue, have just sent out the first list 
of the New Year with a graceful ‘‘ Ballade” from the quill 
of Mr. Lionel Johnson. The following stanza will find a 

jlace in future editions of Mr. Ireland’s ‘‘ Book-Lover's 
Enchiridion “ 
Let moralists talk of the life-long friend : 
But books are the safest of friends, say I! 
The best of good fellows will oft offend: 
But books can never go wrong: for why? 
To their lover’s ear and their lover’s eye 
They are ever the same as in dear years fled: 
The choicest haunt, till you bid them fly, 
The famous sign of the Caxton Head. 
The choicest, of course, only fly at the stroke of a potent 
wand. Here, for instance, is a set of the original yellow- 
wrappered numbers of Vanity Fair, for which is asked a 
premium of 2525 per centum on the first cost. I doubt 
if the King’s shares in the New River Company can beat 
that. 


In Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s early life there was one inter- 
esting passage which I have not seen alluded to in any of 
the obituary notices, and for which the only authority 
known to me is Carlyle’s “ Life of John Sterling.” It is 
there recorded that on the young lady’s first appearance as 
Juliet, Sterling wrote an enthusiastic notice of the perform- 
ance in the Atheneum. ‘*‘ He much admired her genius” 
(writes Carlyle); ‘‘ nay, was thought at one time to be 
vaguely on the edge of still more chivalrous feelings, as 
the letter itself may perhaps indicate.” The ‘letter 
itself” is not a love-letter; it was addressed to his 
brother Anthony, then in Dublin with his regiment, 
and dated a month after Miss Kemble had taken the town 
by storm. ‘*‘ Young Kemble,” he writes—meaning John 
Mitchell Kemble, whom he had known well at Cambridge 
‘isin Germany; but I have the happiness of being also 
acquainted with his sister, the divine Fanny; and I have 
seen her twice on the stage, and three or four times in 
private, since my return from Cornwall. I had seen some 
beautiful verses of hers, long before she was an actress ; 
and her conversation is full of spirit and talent. . . . There 
is more power in it [her Juliet] than in any female playing 
I ever saw except Pasta’s ‘Medea.’ She is not handsome, 
rather short, and by no means delicately formed; but her 
face is marked, and the eyes are brilliant, dark, and full of 
character. She has far more ability than she can ever 
display on the stage. ... 1 was at Charles Kemble’s a 
few evenings ago when a drawing of Miss Kemble, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, was brought in, and I have no 
doubt that you will shortly see, even in Dublin, an 
engraving of her from it, very unlike the caricatures that 
have hitherto appeared. I hate the stage, and but for her 
should very likely have never gone to a theatre again . 
but I suppose I must go to see her in every character in which 
she acts.”” The drawing by Lawrence is,.of course, the one 
reproduced in these columns last week, and it shows that 
there was in the eyes (or the pencil) of the artist more 
glamour than in those of the incipient lover. As to how 
far the ‘‘ affair” went, and as to whether there was any 
reciprocity, the biographer is silent. Exactly twelve months 
after writing the letter, Sterling married the sister of 
another college fellow, Charles Barton. 


When John Sterling read ‘“ Sartor Resartus”’ his 

acquaintance with the author of it was no more than two 
or three months old, yet so friendly had the two men 
become that the reader felt able to send the writer one of 
the |frankest effusions of the letter-of-thanks kind ever 
penned. He objected to most things in ‘‘ Sartor,” but most 
of all did he ‘‘ pitch into” the style, and the new words 
and the new senses attached to the old words. I will not 
attempt to go into the rights and wrongs of the matter, but 
it is interesting to note some of the words which, in 1835, 
were declared by a man of uncommon culture to be new, 
‘*without any authority” and ‘contrary to analogy” 
‘* Environment,” ‘‘ vestural,”’ ‘‘ stertorous,” ‘‘ visualised,” 
‘*complected,” ‘‘ hulls” (for coverings), and ‘‘ talented.” 
The second, fourth, fifth, and last I give up, but wonde1 
‘* what ailed ” Sterling at the others. In Richardson “ en- 
vironment” has a quotation from Holland’s Plutarch, and 
has taken firm place in the language ; ‘‘ stertorous ” is now 
common, peer! ma and even necessary; ‘‘ complected,”’ 
though it has not is well born, and 
might be useful; ‘ hull,” though more commonly 
in use in America than in England, has a perfect 
pedigree. Against ‘‘ talented” men and angels seem to 
fight in vain. Sterling poy imbibed his horror of the 
word from Coleridge, who calls it ‘‘a vile and barbarous 
vocable,” asking ‘‘why not shillinged, farthinged, &c.?” 
‘** Most of these pieces of slang come from America,” he 
adds, and his editor exhibits, as if at the end of a pair of 
tongs, another instance—‘‘eventuate,” culled from the 
classic page of Washington Irving! Sterling believed 
‘‘ talented” to be ‘‘ mere newspaper and hustings word ” 
invented by O’Connell. Coleridge invented ‘‘ reliable,” a 
good and most useful word, at which, however, some 
people still turn up a sensitive nose, KC. 
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An aati representation of Eastern scenes was aes 
at Kensington Townhall on Tuesday, Jan. 31, and the two 
following days, in aid of the Kensington Church School 
Board. The tableaux were under the direction of the 
Rey. W. B. Banting, Vicar of Little Brickhill, Bucks, who 
has travelled in Egypt and Syria, and collected the costumes 
and objects of interest that were exhibited on the platform. 
The Eastern troupe of forty-five local ladies and gentlemen 
and children were divided into groups of Jews, Eastern 
Christians, Mohammetans, and Bedaween. ‘The platform 
was fitted up to represent a shop in the Bazaar, the divan 
and interior of the harem, Bedouin tents and a well which 
was surrounded by palm-trees, and some hundreds of 
Eastern curiosities connected with indoor and outdoor life 
were arranged all over the platform. When the performers 
— in their various Oriental costumes occupied their places, 
the whole effect was thoroughly Eastern and most 
BRIE AND 3 AOREROOM picturesque. The scenes represented included the bringing 
of the corn from the harvest-fields and being 
Rev, WB BANTING ay ground at the mill, bargaining in the Bazaar, 
PRI EST ofthe beet the Mohammetan form of prayer, Dervishes 
, howling and whirling, episodes in Eastern 
courtship, violent robbery by Bedaween, 
Eastern pilgrims received by the Patriarch > ! th 4 
at Jerusalem, ~e 

















a meal in the 
desert, snake 
charming, and 
an Oriental 
’ Z . wedding. 
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SCENES FROM EASTERN LIFE, 
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THE ENGLISH IN CAIRO: VISITING THE HOWLING 
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DERVISHES IN THE MOSQUE OF MOHAMMED ALI. 
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DR. HERZ: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


It is in the roomy Tankerville Hotel that Dr. Herz lies 
under arrest. I may use the word ‘ lies” in its literal 
sense, he having been dangerously ill for some time before 
he was taken into custody by Sergeant Bartels, of 
Scotland Yard, and Sergeant Silver, of Bournemouth. 
Our Illustration is from a photograph, which is, as it 
tuins out, the last that can ever be done of him 
wearing the, in France, much-coveted insignia of the 
Legion of Honour. This honorific distinction is, he being 
a foreigner and a Jew, one of the great causes why he is 
being run to earth by the French Government, hounded on 
by M. Drumont and the greater portion of the Paris Press. 
The French are more imitative than initiative, and the 
Czar, in this centenary of the Reign of Terror, is now the 
rage on the other side of the Channel, and the model to 
which the Republic there is trying to adapt itself, in spite 
of its present democratic forms. 

Herz is known by some of those deputies who have been 
bitten with the Russian craze to have promoted a scheme 
for bringing France into a close union with Italy, the 
most Liberal of the great Continental monarchies, and a 
power that lives in dread of the extension of Russian 
influence in the Levant., Of course, though he did not 
calculate on such a result™of his efforts at the Roman and 
Paris Foreign Offices, an intimate understanding between 


France and Italy would have drawn the latter into 
closer relations with Great Britain, and 
made for free trade, because it would 


have been necessary for the French 
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to succeed he chiefly cultivated the acquaintance of men 
who had had brilliant success, and they, being old, were 
always dying. He also went in for wielding political 
power ; and what class of human beings is more shifty or 
more unstable in their friendships than the French Parlia- 
mentary leaders and wire-pullers?’ He, therefore, finds 
himself alone to face the tloodgates that have been unloosed 
against him, the numerous struggling people whom he was 
so prone to help, and with wonderful kindness of heart, 
being in no position to help him. He has troops of devoted 
friends of this kind. ‘Their friendship is a source of 
consolation to him and his family, every member of 


which clings to him with redoubled affection since 
he has been plunged into affliction. Herz’s career 


has been sketched in many of the papers, and in most 
instances wrongly. His life was, through the best part of 
its course, one of constant and brave struggle. His father, 
a magnificent type of German Jew, was a bookbinder at 
Worms, who married a native of that town at Besancon, 
where Cornelius was born on September 3, 1845. The 
family then went to England, and thence to the United 
States, where their eldest son grew up, and after graduating 
at the college of the city of New York was sent to study 
medicine at the University of Heidelberg. While there 
the father had great losses, and Cornelius had to shift 


for himself, He continued his studies in Munich 
and Vienna, and in 1866 arrived in Paris. He was 
a good pianist. French was as his mother tongue, 


and he spoke English perfectly. Giving lessons in these 








Parliament to clench the scheme to grant 
commercial concessions to the Italians. What 
would have been sauce for Italy would have 
been sauce for England. It is not only 
possible, but probable, that Switzerland, 
which is now engaged in a tariff war, would 
have become a /riendly Neutral. Perhaps 
the German Emperor, who has been far more 
Liberal than could have been expected of a 
pupil of Prince Bismarck, and shown himself 
in no haste to test the valour and power of 
his armies in the field, might have leant 
towards a un‘on of the three great Liberal 
States of Europe. This, however, was not 
counted upon when the scheme was taken 
up by the Foreign Ministers at the Consulta 
and the (lucid &Orsay. 

Who the Foreign Minister on the French 
side was I am not at liberty to say, but I can 
declare with certainty, from documents that | 
have been shown, his anxiety for the rational 
plan sketched above to be carried out and 
developed. It was a plan which was weant 
to economise to a very great extent military 
strength on the Alpine frontier and along 
Switzerland, where, under certain cirewn- 
stances, a hostile Italian force might be 
thrown by the Triple Alliance on France. 

Beyond what [ have said of the possi- 
bility of Great Britain, in virtue of the attrac- ' 
tion of affinities, coming into a union of the , 
great Liberal Powers, there is not the faintest , 
reason for raising the cry of British spy and 
agent against Cornelius Herz. Mad a cry 
though it is, it was raised in the French 
Parliament, and not one of the friends of the 
accused ‘* foreign Jew” dared to get up and 
answer it, but sat like dumbfounded beings. 
From that moment it was clear that: he must 
be sacrificed to the spy madness, and go into 
the wilderness as a scapegoat. Denunciations 
were sent up to the Council of the Legion of 
Honour, which has taken a course wholly 
without a precedent in the history of the 
order, of trying him not only unheard, but 
without furnishing him with the indictment 
against him, and copies of the papers on 
which it is based. It has also been a strict 
rule of the order never to strike from the 
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him, released him with a ‘* thousand excuses”’ and marks 
of friendship. 

The war over, he went to the United States, where he 
murried a Jewish young lady of good family and education, 
Bianca Saroni, a cousin on her mother’s side of the poet 
Ileine. From New York the young couple emigrated to 
California, where Herz was immediately made a member 
of the Board of Health of San Francisco. It was in this 
city that he first started on the career of electrician, and 
founded the electrical works which are still the pride of 
that city. In 1877 he returned with his family to Paris, 
where his career, to those who have not seen its progress 
day by day, must seem now like a tale of the ** Arabian 
Nights.” 

Nobody else could have broken sufficiently the neck of 
the gas monopoly for the main thoroughfares of Paris to 
be now provided with electric light. The gas monopoly 
was renewed when M. Floquet was Prefect of the Seine, 
under the pressure of Gambetta, who was promised a 
legacy of seventeen millions of francs by old Dubochet, the 
man who amalgamated the gas works under the Empire, 
paying the largest bribe that had ever been heard of in 
France to ten ladies of the Imperial Court, including the 
very highest. Herz founded the leading electrical journal 
of the world, La Lumiére Electrique, established the tele- 
phone system of France, and got up the first electrical 
exhibition that was ever held. He also worked with the 
Rothschilds, becoming later on their partner in putting 
into practice the theory of the transmission of force by 
electricity. 

Herz was successively raised from the 
rank of Knight of the Legion of Honour to 
that of Officer, then to that of Commander, 
und finally, when he was only forty years of 
uge, to that of Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honour. Chanzy, Gambetta, Ferry, and De 
Freycinet were his godfathers at each suc- 
cessive promotion. He just missed being 
Grand Cross of the Order of SS.) Maurice 
and Lazarus of Italy. The brevet was signed 
by the King, on the recommendation of 
Crispi, who fell immediately after. Rudini 
cancelled the letters patent, which, with the 
act of cancelling it, are in the archives of the 
Consulta. 

Herz was seven years a grand dignitary of 
the Legion of Honour. He has been cast out 
of the order as a spy of the Triple Alliance 
und of Great Britain, on the denunciation 
und suggestion of MM. Derouléde and 
Millevoye, speaking from the tribune of the 
French Parliament. This to my mind is the 
strangest event in the present political crisis 
in France, which has been so fertile in 
astounding events. 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, received a very large depu- 
tation, including many ladies, Miss Florence 
Balgarnie introducing the Women’s Trades 
Association and Lady Aberdeen the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, asking for the appoint- 
ment of female factory inspectors. Mr. 
Asquith expressed his sympathy with the 
request, and said that two new women inspec- 
tors would be appointed. 





At the meeting, on Jan. 27, of the London 
and St. Katharine Docks Company, the 
chairman, Mr. W. E. Hubbard, described 
the arrangements made this winter to provide 
constant work for the genuine dock labourers, 
who are divided into three classes—the first 
class, permanent labourers, entitled to sick 
pay and pensions; the second or ** A” 
registered labourers, entitled to such work as 
there is in their own department; and the 
third, the **B” class, shifted from one de- 
partment to another for work required. ‘The 
company had now placed the men of the 
‘* A” class under more fayourable conditions, 


class, 











rolls the name of a member pending pro- 
ceedings at common law against him on 
charges which, if proved, would have penal 
consequences, nf behind the scenes 
at the Palais Bourbon know what this haste means. 
As a grand dignitary of the order, Cornelius Herz was 
entitled equally with M. Ferdinand de Lesseps to be 
tried for the offences that are to be alleged against him. 
The judges of the Court of Appeal are relatively an 
independent body of men and jealous of their independence. 
They are really learned in the law, and being chiefly in the 
habit of trying civil cases hold legality in respect. Those 
of the Correctional Tribunal have one aim in no matter 
what case having a political bearing— namely, to please the 
Ministry that may be in office, as a step to being promoted 
to a higher tribunal. The case of the French Government 
not being yet stated, I cannot go into it, but will confine 
myself to completing with a word-portrait the Engraving 
that we give. 

All Jews—and it isan advantage to a world in which 
the best blood has been poured out like water for th 
extension or defence of arbitrary or other frontiers—are 
cosmopolitan, as were their Psalmist, their Royal Poet 
Isaiah, and the Apostle Paul. Herz is in this, and in 
grasp of brain for science, for business affairs, and memory 
for accounts and mercantile transactions, a Jew of the 
Jews. His activity is prodigious, and his fertility of 
resource is not less remarkable. He is now undergoing 
an eclipse, and, to use his own words, the floods of hell are 
being unloosed against him. But not six months ago he 
was the most influential man in all France. Among the 
causes of the storm that has burst upon him is the hostility 
of Russian agents in Paris—Jews, too, though the Czar 
hostile to their Another and a 
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is 80 race, reason, 
strong one, is the name he has for wealth. This has 
whetted the appetite of newspapers for blackmail. Being 


a foreigner and, until last Friday, a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, he was an object of universal envy, and, 
as a consequence, of mulice. 
he was not able to stand against that. 


Strong and clever as he was, 
As a mun in haste 


Photo by Lacroix, Geneva, 


DR. CORNELIUS HERZ. 

languages and journalistic work enabled him to pay his 
way and go on with his medical studies. This he could not 
have done so well had he not obtained employment on the 
Globe—a freshly started paper calling itself Liberal, but 
tepublican under that flag. Among his staff associates 
were Spuller, since Deputy Senator and Foreign Minister, 
Rance, Francisque Sarcy, Milne, Noé de Rolland, and other 


men who have since ‘filled high positions under this 
Republic. Cornelius Herz became, through competitive 


examinations, house student in the Paris hospitals, taking 
up especially diseases of the nervous system, and acquiring 
experier ce of lunacy, epilepsy, and idiocy, at the Bicétre 
Hospital. His name is in the archives of the Board 
of Public Charity of the City of Paris as assistant 
house physician at the Bicétre, from which he went to 
serve us assistant house physician in the lunatics’ 
hospital of Rouen, whence he changed to the lunatic 
asylum of Auch — of which he was appointed head house 
physician. He had, of course, a medical diploma, and in 
1870 was appointed assistant surgeon-major to Chanzy’s 
army on the Loire. It is untrue that he had gone to 
Berlin shortly before hostilities had broken out between 
France and Germany, or gone at all previous to the subse- 
quent peace. The charges in Le Petit Journal, based on his 
supposed visit to that city, of being a spy for Bismarck fall 
to the ground, and are false and ridiculous. When he was 
under Chanzy, his old Press friends, Spuller and Ranc, 
were the right-hand men of Gambetta. At Tours and 
Bordeaux, Herz did splendid service as a doctor and fellow- 
officer, and was decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in the thick of the campaign, and on the recom- 
mendation of his chief, who embraced him in the presence 
of the troops on his having been called to that honour. He 
had sharp experience, in the course of the campaign, of the 
dangers of being taken for a spy, and was almest in front 
of a firing party, when an officer, who personally knew 


giving them constant work, and efforts were 
made to increase the shifting employment for 
the **B” class. The total number of per- 
manent labourers was practically doubled, and fully 
three-fifths of all the men at thedocks had constant employ- 
ment. This had been managed in spite of a considerable 
diminution of the export traffic from the Thames. The 
compa y's profits exceeded by £12,000 those of the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1891, divided between the proprietors 
of the London and St. Katharine and the East and West 
India Docks. 

A trial of considerable interest, before Mr. Justice 
Wright, in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, came to an end on Friday, Jan. 27. ‘Two of the 
sons of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, one being the Right 
Hon. Arnold Morley, M.P., the Postmaster-General, as 
executors of the estate of their brother, the late Mr. Henry 
Hope Morley, brought an action against Mr. W. UH. 
Loughnan, his two brothers, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Charles Sleeman. It was to recover large sums of money, 
altogether £140,000, which the Loughnans had obtained 
from Mr. Henry Morley by gifts made under undue 
influence, that gentleman being feeble-minded, liable to 
epilepsy, and wholly dominated by the ascendancy that 
W. H. Loughnan had gained over hin, by religious pre- 
texts, as the founder of a small private sect called the 
‘“Close Order of Plymouth Brethren.” Mr. W. H. 
Loughnan had got the money, for which he gave no 
receipts and kept no accounts, lived at the rate of £4000 or 
£5000 a-year, and enriched his own relatives ; what he had 
done with the residue is yet to be discovered. This action 
was brought for a particular sum of £50,000 given by Mr. 
Henry Morley two years ago. In accordance with the 
verdict of the jury, the gift was now declared void, and 
judgment was pronounced for the plaintiffs, with costs. 
The Court further directed an inquiry concerning the 
remainder of the £140,000, with an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from dealing with any existing investments 
of the money. 
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PARABLES OF A PROVINCE —I. 
BY GILBERT PARKER. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDY OF ANNETTE. 
The chest of drawers, the bed, the bedding, the pieces of 
linen, and the pile of yarn had been ready for many months. 
Annette had made inventory of them every day since the 
dot was complete—at first with a great deal 
of pride, after a time more shyly and wist- 
fully: Benoit did not come. He had said 
he would be down with the first drive of 
logs in the summer, and at the little church 
of St. Saviour they would settle everything 
and get the Curé’s blessing. Almost any- 
body would have believed in Benoit. He 
had the brightest scarf, the merriest laugh, 
the quickest eyes, and the blackest head in 
Pontiac; and no among the river 
drivers could sing like him—that was, he 
said gaily, because his earrings were gold, 
and not brass like those of his comrades. 
Thus Benoit was a little vain, and some- 
thing more; but old ladies such as the Little 
Chemist's wife said he was galant. Probably 
only Medallion, the auctioneer, and the 
Curé did not lose themselves in the general 
admiration ; they thought he was to Annette 
like a gas-jet to a holy candle. 
Annette was the youngest of twelve, and 
one of a family of thirty—for some of her 
married brothers and sisters and their 
children lived in her father’s long white 
house by the river. When Benoit failed to 
come in the spring, they showed their pity 
for her by abusing him, and when she 
pleaded for him they said things which had 
and ended by offering to marry he 
to Farette, the old miller to whom they 
owed money for flour. They brought 
Farette to the house at last, and she was 
patient while he ogled her, and smoked his 
tabac and tried to sing. She was 
him, and said nothing until, one 
y, urged by her brother Fabian, he 
mbled the childish chanson Benoit sang 
day he left, as he passed their house 
up the river 


ore 


an edge, 


g over; 
r the world 


1ette now 

her pale face 

ig brown eves 

licking anger. She walked up to the miller 
and said: °° You are old and ugly and a 
fool, but I do not hate you; I hate Fabian, 
my brother, for bringing you here. There 
is the bill for the flour’ Well, I will pay 
Then she put on her coat and capote 
nd mittens, and went tothe door. ‘* Where 
going, Mam’selle *” said Fabian, 


‘I am going to Monsieur Medallion,” she 

Hard profane words followed her, but she ran, 
stopped till she came to Medallion’s house. 

found him at the Little Chemist's. 


1ot there. She 


and the pile of yarn which had been 
ig against Benoit’s coming. Medallion 
ll them at once, and gave her the money 
he had ‘had a talk with the 
Medallion said he 


had said | 
that night: but thi is after 


C‘uré. had told all. 


had been able to sell the things at once, but he did not tell 
her that they were stored in a loft of the Little Chemist’s 
house, and that the Little Chemist’s wife had wept over 
them and carried the case to the shrine of the Blessed Virgin. 

It did not matter that the father and brothers stormed. 
Annette was firm; the dot was hers, and she would do as 
she wished. She carried the money to the miller. He took 


caught many fish and little by little laid aside pennies to 
buy things to replace what she had sold. It had been a 
hard trial to her to sell them, and but for the kind-hearted 
Curé she would have repined. But the worst thing 
happened one day when the ring Benoit had given her 
dropped from her thin finger into the water where she 


was fishing. Then a shadow descended on her, and she 


old and ugly and a fuo', 


it grimby, and gave her a receipt, greatly mis-spelled, and, 
as she was about to go, brought his fist down heavily on 
Von Dien ! It is brave—it is grand 
it is an angel.”’ Then he chuckled: ‘ So, s¢ It was true! 
I ¢m old, ugly, and a fool. Eh, well! I have my money.” 
Then he took to counting it over in his hand, forgetting 
her, and she left him growling gleefully over it. 

She had not a h ippy life, but her p “ople left her alone, 
for the Curé had said some stern things to them. All during 
the winter she went out fishing every day at a great hole in 
the ice—bitter cold work, and fit only for a man, but she 


his leg and said : 








1/1 during the winter she 


grew almost unearthly in the anxious patience of her face. 
The Little Chemist's wife declared that the look was death, 
and perhaps it would have been that if Medallion had not 
sent a lad down to the bottom of the river and got the ring 
it to the Curé, who put it on her finger one day 


and gave 
Then she brightened, and waited on and 


after confession. 
on patiently. 

That was years ago, and only the other day the deceitful 
Benoit came pensively back to her, a cripple from a timber 
accident. She believed what he told her, and that was 
where her comedy ended and her tragedy began. 





went out fishing every day at a qreat hole in the ice. 
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THE WORLD'S CAPILALS. 
The most splendid gift-~book of the season—with the single 
exception, perh ips, of *‘ Don Pablo de Segovia,”’ with Vierge’s 





magnificent drawings—is the English reproduction by Messrs. 
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with the work of artists of the type ot Menzel, yierge (ol 
whose delicate art there are too few examples), Detaille, 
Sonnat, Friant, Renouard, Lhermitte, and many another 
Mrs. Bell translates with considerable force and fervour, and 
Mr. H. D. Traill’s introduction nothing to be 
desired. The divi- 
sion of subjects is 


leaves 





BETWEEN 


Sampson Low of Hachette’s great pictorial survey known as 
Le ipitales du Monde.*’ These two fine volumes are both 


and art. The delica n, the picturesqn 


Loti,”’ the 
Darmesteter, 
mingle 


** Pierre 
James 


Francois Coppé« 4 
Madame Adam, 
Barrés, and ‘‘ Carmen Sylva ”’ 


touches 
Vicomte de Vog 
Edonard Rod, Man 








RUINS OF THE 


VSTANTINOPLE 


OLY MIVIEION 


also excellent. Sir 
Charles Dilke adds 
a learned and 
loving memorial of 
London, the city 
in which he was 
born and bred; 
Senor Castelar 
dwells with feeling 
and discrimination 
on Madrid; Cop- 
pée, poet, master 
of the conte, does 
the Paris whos 
life he has sketched 
in many matchless 
little stories; De 
Vogiié exercises his 
great gifts of stv] 
on the imperial, 
diplomatic, 
social life of 
Petersburg, which 
he knows so we 1 
The volume is not 
quite free from 
small printer's 
errors, such as 
** Ziethern Hussar" 
for “Ziethe; 
Hussar,’’ but it- 
general magnifi- 
What strikes 
life in the 
an 


and 
St. 


AND STAMBOUL. 


and 
about these 
it centres of 
the 


are obvious. 
descriptions of 
and government 
intense modernising and 
M. Coppée, for instance, a 
ents*that ‘‘next year we are promise n acria 
h will pass over the towers of Notre Dame, and 
irly as possible like Chicago.*’ And of Cairo, 
vingly Syrian and 


pi cturesquencss 
interesting 
the world’s fashion 


equalising of 
lover of 


nmerce is 


1al characteristics. 


among the 


ian dancers, and the ti ing « he coins on the dresses 


years 


Nu 
f the a/meis—the C : 
‘old towns are disappearing, and modern parks and boulevards 


avows that 


azgo— 


re everywhere springing up from the ruins of cities which bon 


impress f past ages of humat ity.”’ 


such impress about New York and * tl 


There is, of course, 
Bowery,”’ th 

Bucharest is largely 
t is sad to think 
ipital. London, 


as Sir Ch 


mnt of cosm lit rascality : and 


modern and vulg 


live, and to 

lsoitsold- 

world 

tere 
h 


ine- 
s t, 


spite 
the jerry 
builder 
ind the 
restoring 
irchitec 

nev e 

seems lost 
While we 
have We st- 
minste1 
and St 


Paul’ 

which Sir 
Charles 
rightly 
thinks 
finer than 
its origi- 
St. 


Veter’s at 


na l, 


KRome— 
with the 
old Inns of 
and 
the 
ont of 
hit e- 

and 


Court 


hall 


(ATHENS). Somerset 


FEB. 4, 1895 


A SAMOURAI (TOKIO), 
Ilouse, and, above all, with our beautiful Thames, we can 
always show our visitors what urban beauty, even beauty in 
patches, can mean. Even the darker side of London life is, 
curiously enough, not in every case a foe to its picturesqueness, 
You could not call Drury Lane and Clare Market altogether 
a certain slatternly charm, which, of course, they 
owe largely to survivals of an elder age, edged quaintly and 
mningly into tiny crooked courts and ramshackle, untidy 
thoroughfares, the scenes of rude, cut-of-date industries. The 
worst parts of London are those in which miserable courts of 


devoid of 


1 


been built upon what were tl 
good houses, and where the fine Queen 
to be inhabited, 


familie Ss, 


ie gardens of 


tiny cottages have gi 
Anne's 


houses of 
room by room, by many 


day have come 
being built in a 


without 

iuanner suited to 
or provided with any of 
which the 

system presupposes. Still, the London 
poor prefer to inhabit such miserable 
than live in the 
or other barrack 


such o¢ cupancy, 
the 


tenement 


con- 


veniences 


dwellings rather 
Peabody blocks, 
dwellings, largely because they carry 
on wretched trades such as fur- 
pulling and small 
work, and matchbox- making 


hatbox - making 


costermonge) 
and 


which involve 








THE COLOSSEUM, ROME 


processes which would be forbidden by the bye-laws of the 
block dwellings. 

As for the illustrations, they are on the whole finely selected 
Vierge’s charming scenes of Spanish low 


and finely executed. 
It is a little exasperat- 


or street life are as interesting as any. 
ing that we have to go to Detaille for a satisfactory picture of 
the Tower, but for this the French origin of the work—and 
perhaps, too, the great merit of modern French artists and 
engravel must be held responsible. The illustrations of St. 
l’etersburg are overfull of the Court and ceremonial life of the 
city, and are a trifle too photographic for our liking. But nothing 
could be more charming than the representation of the quiet 
mist-enfolded waterways of Amsterdam, of the splendid port 
and quays of Stockholm, or of the ruined civilisations 
whose crumbling skeletons Athens and Rome hold in 
their bosoms. ‘The work is a gorgeous and Messrs 
Sampson Low and Marston are to be congratulated on their 


one 


share in it. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Under the alliterative title of ‘ Bacilli in Butter,” Mrs. 
Percy Frankland recently contributed to a scientific con- 
temporary an account of certain investigations which haye 
been made with the view of proving whether microbes 
could flourish and grow in butter. Milk, of course, is 
known to be par excellence a breeding-fluid for germ-life, 
but with butter the case has hitherto been regarded as 
different. As far as I know, medical officers of health 
have always given a qualified and cautious opinion 
when asked if butter, coming, say, from an_ infected 
farm, would be liable to carry disease-germs. It is the 
same with buttermilk. [ may suggest, in passing, to 
bacteriologists that an investigation into the relations of 
buttermilk to disease-germs would be particularly apropos 
in view of a question often put by dairy-farmers to medical 
officers. Now that butter has formed the subject of 
research in this direction, buttermilk should certainly be 
investigated, as a possible medium for the conveyance of 
microbes. Many interested persons believe that it is safe 
to send buttermilk from a dairy- farm where infectious 
disease may be present, while they would not dream of 
sending away the ordinary milk. | hope, if this practice 
regarding buttermilk is to continue, it is not founded upon 
some delusion concerning the safety of that fluid from 
germ-inyasion. 


Mrs. Frankland tells us that cholera bacilli rubbed into 
butter could be found therein after a lapse of thirty-two 
days, and typhoid bacilli after a lapse of three weeks. 
Tubercle bacilli were shown to survive in butter after 
120 days. The most recent experimenter is Lafar, to 
whose paper Mrs. Frankland refers. Lafar proves the per- 
fect adaptation of butter as a field for germ-existence. A 
difference was noted between the number of microbes found 
on the outside and those found in the inside portions of 
butter. One gramme (about 16 grains) taken from the 
inside contained nearly two-and-a-half millions of microbes, 
while a similar amount from the outside contained over 
forty-seven millions. The average of a number of 
examinations was said to give from ten to twenty millions 
of germs as the population of the interior of a lump 
of butter. Of course, we are not t» rush to the 
conclusion that these microbes are necessarily disease- 
producing in their nature. This is a mistake often made 
by the public. They are apt to identify any and every 
microbe as capable of giving rise to disease, forgetting that, 
after all, the disease-producing germs are relatively few 
when compared with the immense host of microbes which, 
fortunately for us, are harmless in their nature. That this 
is the case is fortunate, since Lafar tells us that the man 
who eats a slice of breal-and-butter may swallow with that 
nutriment a number of germs more than equal to the 
whole population of Europe! 





Butter kept in a refrigerator showed after five days a 
diminution in the number of germs; but after keeping the 
sample in the cold for a month no further reduction took 
place. The effect of salt added to butter kept in a refriger- 
ator was to effect a reduction in the number of germs; but 
even with ten per cent. of salt, numbers of the bactena 
remained apparently unaffected, and it was noticed that one 
particular species of bacteria seemed to survive the salting 
process, and had actually multiplied, as though it had rather 
enjoyed the salting than otherwise. ‘‘ Artificial butter” 
(I suppose margarine is meant by this term) was much 
poorer in germ-life than the real article ; this fact probably 
pointing to the greater suitability of the milk and cream 
for germ-growth than of the fat from which margarine is 
made, The further matter of disease-germs which may 
naturally live in butter has, of course, still to be dealt with. 
It is proved, as we have seen, that such disease-producing 
microbes artificially introduced may survive in butter. It is 
quite another thing to assert that they may occur naturally 
in that substance, and this is just the crucial point of the 
investigation, which it is to be hoped future research 
may solve. 

I deeply regret to note the signs of a small-pox visita- 
tion in our midst. Forewarned should be forearmed, and 
excessive cleanliness of body and surroundings, with the 
protective influence of re-vaccination, should succeed in 
saving us from a regular epidemic. I observe it has been 
stated that not a single case of small-pox occurred in the 
British Aimy in 1890. Considering the many and diverse 
surroundings and environments of the soldier, I think this 
fact says much for the reality of the protective influence 
of vaccination itself. Be that as it may, it will be little 
short of a disgrace to us all if small-pox assume an 
epidemic form among us. Such an event, I take it, would 
be just as fatal to the views of anti-vaccinators as to those 
of the opposing side ; and if, as is most likely, those pro- 
tected by efficient vaccination should come off relatively 
scatheless, a small-pox epidemic might assist the cause and 
opinions of the medical profession to a much greater extent 
than any arguments of a merely theoretical kind. 

Mr. James Payn, in his always interesting ‘‘ Note 
Book” page of a recent number of this Journal, expresses 
the opinion that the popularisers of science are few 
and far between. I am sorry to differ from my friend 
Mr. Payn, and while I am in perfect agreement with 
him regarding Sir R. Ball as an eminently successful 
teacher of science to the people, I would remind Mr. Payn 
that not only Professors Huxley and Tyndall (whom he 
mentions), but the Rey. Dr. Dallinger, Professor H. G. 
Seeley, Professor Milnes Marshall, Professor Miall, Professor 
W. Stirling, Sir J. Crichton Browne, Dr. R. D. Roberts, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, and many others among the scientists, 
can all lay claim to be regarded as popularisers of science 
in the fullest and truest sense. The fact is that the old and 
fossilised notion that science to be typical must of necessity 
be technical and dull, has been routed, let us hope never to 
be revived. There are few scientists of any note who do 
not appear now and then on the popular lecture-platform, 
or who are unwilling to instruct the public in their special 
fields of research. Indeed, I should say we have popular 
science taught more freely to-day than in any former year, 
and it is gratifying to think the movement is growing 
‘* from more to more,” 


CHESS. 
TO CORRE! PONDENTS. 
Communications for this depar tment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Rev H J Marsuatt Beaford Rectory, North Devon)..-We regret the 
mistake on previous occasions, and will take care to use the right letter in 
future. We cannot, however, give you credit for the solution of No. 2545, 
as the move you propose will not answer. 

W T W.—We are under the same painful necessity ourselves, and, like you, 
regret it ; but we are powerless to effect any alteration. 

M Satem.—The problem is quite right, and you skilfully point out the very 
defence that prevents a double solution. 

I. B Scuwaxn (Wimbledon).—We should prefer a corrected diagram. 
There is always a risk the other way. 

A W Pursam (New York). Problem No. 2541 cannot be solved as you 
propose, 

R Syer (San José, California).Your move of Q takes B P will not solve 
No, 2539. We regret to differ from you, but No. 2535 was quite correct, 
and your move will not solve it. On Black’s second move, he does not 
** prolong the agony’’ by B takes R, but by R takes P, and so succeeds in 
achieving his object. 

H Trpor (Beckenham).—We are much obliged for the game and 
information, 

W Davin (St. Fagan’s, Cardiff).—Your fresh version shall receive early 
attention. 

F Fixsie (Grimsby).—Thanks for postcard. 

( T Biransnarp.—Thanks, but Kt takes P is still on. 

RK A Scorr,—You are quite right. 

R Lausexxe.—In the variation you mention the continuation is 2. Q to 
K 6th and 3. Kt or B mates. 

Correct Sorution or Prostem No. 2539 received from J M Dennett (San 
José); of Nos. 2540 and 2541 from B W La Mothe (New York); of 
No. 2543 from An Old Lady (Paterson, U.S.A.) and Granny Roughton 

Parada de Gonta); of No. 2544 from John G Grant, K Templar, and 
W T W; of No. 2545 from E G Boys, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), Wolverley, W T W, M Salem (Trieste), and Granny Syder. 

Correct Sotutions or Proptem No. 2546 received from T G (Ware), G T 

Hughes (Athy), © E Perngini, J Hall, W Guy, jun. (Johnstone), 
F J Knight, E E H, Columbus, K Templar, Charles Burnett, Martin F, 
T Roberts, E G Boys, Alpha, J Dixon Julia Short (Exeter), W T W, 
E Morris (Waterford), Ignorvamus, W David (Cardiff), Alfred Bucklaw, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Shadforth, J A Barker, E H Whinfield, R 
Worters (Canterbury , A Newman, Sorrento (Dawlish), Fr Fernando 
Glasgow), W R Raillem, Bluet, H 8 Brandreth, J F Moon, Anglim, R H 
Brooks, G Joicey, J D Tucker (Leeds), W P Hind, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), 
P Daly, Dr F St, L Desanges, E Bygott (Sandbach), A T Ferguson, 
J Twycross, H B Hurford, and Joseph Willcock (Chester). 





So.vTion or Pronitem No. 2545.—By Dr. F. Sremeass. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1.Qto K Bsq K takes R 
2. B to B 8th (ch K to K 4th 


3. Q takes B. Mate. 
k play 1. K to B 3rd, 2.Q to Baq; if 1. B to Béth, 2. Q takes B: if 1. Bto 
>t 


_ If Blac 
K 2 akes B, mating in each case on the following move. 


Sth, 2. I 


PROBLEM No. 2548. 
By Reoainatp Ketty. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


MATCH: THE NORTH OF ENGLAND vy. THE SOUTH. 

This most interesting encounter—the first of its kind—duly came off on 
Jan. 28 at Birmingham, and proved a complete success in every way—a 
success as great as it was well deserved, for the respective committees and 
officials of the two teams had spared no effort in making success a certainty. 
As originally planned, the encounter was to be between one hundred a side, 
with ten players in reserve on each side. When the roll was called at 1 p.m., 
however, 106 on each side answered to their names, leaving only eight men 
in all as absentees, and it was stated that illness was the chief cause of their 
absence. When it is remembered that the players had to come from all 
parts of England—from far-away Cumberland and Northumberland for 
the North, and from Exeter and the West of England for the South—such 
a small amount of absenteeism is remarkable. The committee at once filled 
the vacancies by four reserve men on each side, and as there were still six 
men in reserve on each side it was thought advisable to play them all, so 
that the match became one of 106 aside. Punctually to the second, at 1.15, 
the 106 scoring-sheets were opened, and the 106 clocks set going, and the 
great match had begun. 

At the commencement the South got a slight lead, and this it increased 
until at one time it had eleven games in hand. Then the Northerners 
came on with a rush, securing seven successive victories, and the score 
stood: South, 42}; North, 403. When Mr. Blackburne commenced 
his arduous task of. adjudicating some twenty unfinished games, 
the excitement became very great, and this increased, as it was 
seen that the North was holding its own as Mr. Blackburne gave 
his verdict on game after game. Soon it spread that the figures 
were even; then the South led by one, then the North, and still the 
excitement grew. At last the end was reached, and Mr. I. M. Brown 
honorary secretary, North) declared the final score to be—South, 53}; 
North, 524; and that the South had therefore won by the odd game. Pro- 
longed cheering greeted this statement, the Northern cheers sounding the 
loudest, as they came from broad-shouldered Yorkshiremen and burly 
Northumbrians. 

One game was given as a win for the South on the time limit, so that on 
the games actually decided on their merits the match was drawn. Both 
teams are to be congratulated on such a result. 


Mr. Jasnagrodsky played blindfold on Saturday, Jan. 21, against six 
members of the Amethyst Club, 110, Church Street, Stoke Newington. 
Although this was his first attempt, he succeeded in winning two of the 
games, two were drawn, and two he lost. The encounter was witnessed 
by a large number of visitors, including several ladies, who watched the play 
with considerable interest. 

A match between the chess clubs of Grimsby and Leeds, played at the 
latter place on Jan. 21, resulted in a victory for the visitors, the final score 
being : Grimsby, 4; Leeds, 3. 

The Kentish Mercury problem tourney has resulted as follows: For three- 
movers, Mrs. W. J. Baird, 1; White Knight, 2; P. G. L. F., 3. For two- 
movers, P. F. Blake, 1; W. Gleave, 2; A. Wheeler, 3. 
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“HE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Following on the display of needlework intended for the 
Chicago Exhibition, there was shown at South Kensington, 
to a favoured few, the *‘ women’s handicrafts” for the 
same place. Under this head there were not comprised any 
of the infinite variety of articles that are produced in 
factories. It was rather such a display as we are wont to 
see in the annual ‘‘ Arts and Crafts ” Exhibition in London, 
and there was a note of amateurishness about the show asa 
whole. This is not to say that there was not much 
that was truly beautiful, but it was not the sort of 
thing that the term ‘“ handicrafts’? seemed to imply. 
One of the most charming articles was an immense 
white ostrich - feather fan, with ivory sticks carved by 
Lady Tankerville in a very graceful and open design of 
gay little Cupids dancing among blossoms and foliage. Other 
specimens of the same lady’s work were a great buffet of 
brown oak, carved elaborately by hand in the medizeval 
style, and unpolished, and a second carved sideboard of 
dark walnut. A series of finger-plates in beaten brass and 
copper bore testimony to the skill of another lady in a 
similar class of handicrafts; and another contributed 
sconces and a book-binding worked in repoussé silver. 
Other book-covers were embroidered in silks, and of these 
perhaps the most beautiful in general effect, and decidedly 
the most ingenious in design, was one for Kingsley’s 
‘*Water Babies.” Anybody who knows the tale can 
imagine how the pretty, innocent babies were disporting 
themselves at the bottom of the brook, their sak flesh 
tints contrasting with the pale green of the water and the 
deeper green of the weeds, the prevailing tone of the whole 
being a pink from the background. ‘These and all the 
other artistic exhibits are being engraved by Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon, and Co., the well-known art publishers 
of New Bond Street, for the official catalogue, and they 
are also to be reproduced in the more costly form of an art 
volume by the same firm. 

A few women’s pictures are to be admitted to the women’s 
section, as well as others that are going to the art section. 
In this display the favoured painters were seen to be Mrs. 
Jopling, with a girl’s full-length figure, entitled ‘* An 
English Maiden”; Mrs. Henrietta Rae, with her well- 
known picture, ‘‘ Eurydice caught back to Hades,” which 
is one of the best things that she has ever done, and which 
is so bold with the nude figure outlined against the rock; 
the entire family of the Misses Montalba; Mrs. Perugini, 
with a pretty little picture of a small child, entitled 
‘** Dolly’s Ball Dress’; and Lady Butler, showing her big 
canvas that was seen in a recent Academy Exhibition, 
‘Ordered to the Front ’—a troop of cavalry leaving the gate 
of atown in France. Another picture and a statuette by 
ladies unknown to fame—clever, but smelling of the French 
teacher’s class studio—complete the tale; and here, and yet 
more emphatically in the educational department, one is 
made to feel that ‘‘ kissing goes by favour.”’ The educational 
exhibit, unfortunately, is hardly anything but an advertise- 
ment for two or three favoured schools. One girls’ school 
has even a great frame filled with photographs of the out- 
sides of the boarding-houses in which the schoolgirls are 
accommodated! A happy thought, however, is a series of 
yhotographs of pretty, healthy children whose mothers have 
had a University education. There are also portraits 
of a number of ladies who have taken University 
honours, but these lose interest because no name or 
record of the achievements of each is given under- 
neath the photographs, as might easily have been done. 


There have been some very smart weddings lately. The 
Hon. Eveline Curzon’s marriage to Sir James Miller was 
celebrated in the country, but a magnificent trousseau was 
prepared in London. The travelling costume was one of 
the best. The gown was of blue cloth, with a narrow foot- 
trimming of sable; but the dress was concealed by a long 
coat of velvet, of the dark, shady llue that is known as 
‘** smoke-blue,” made with full sleeves, and with deep cuffs 
and front trimming and flounce almost to the knees all of 
sable. Another interesting wedding was that of Miss Leth- 
bridge to Mr. Corry. Miss Lethbridge isthe sister of Lady 
Carew; they are both tall, majestic, and extremely hand- 
some brunettes. They were Jersey beauties. What is 
there about living in that little island that makes its girls 
so handsome? When Mrs. Langtry was raved about in 
London as a beauty, it is related that the Jersey people 
were quite astonished—-not because they failed to recognise 
her charm, but because, they said, they had so many much 
more lovely. 

Miss Lethbridge, besides being so naturally striking, 
has much originality and courage in dress, though she 
is always in the height of fashion; her style is also 
unusual and individual. Her trousseau is wonderful. 
Her wedding gown was a near approach to a crinoline. 
It was described by the artist who produced it as “in 
the 1858 style.” The petticoat was cut very wide, 
and trimmed round in loops with old lace, forming 
a deep flounce and headed by silver guipure ; the bodice 
was cut round low. ‘The going-away gown was an 
audacious combination of dark green cloth and two 
shades of heliotrope, one silk of the pale pinkish mauve 
that is known as ‘‘ Ophelia.’’ and the other velvet, of a tone 
so deep as to be properly called violet. Besides these three 
colours and fabrics, gold braid edged the revers, white lace 
covered the yoke, and jet passementerie trimmed the collar. 
How many brides would venture on combining all these ? 
Another gown in the same trousseau is a mixture of the 
darkest violet cloth, which forms the skirt and bodice ; black 
satin, which is laid in bands on the skirt and makes a little 
vest at the top of the folded-over bodice; green cloth, 
which edges the junction between the violet cloth and the 
black satin; and, finally, a pink silk sash-bow and ends. 


Lord Stratheden’s death deprives us of the services of 
the one man who was willing to try in Parliament to find 
means to abate the London fogs. His efforts, like those of 
reformers generally in their initiatory stage, were only 
laughed at, but the subject is truly serious. It waits now 
for the attention of some other member of one of the 
Houses. Lord Stratheden’s mother was made a _peeress 
in her own right at the request of her husband, as a reward 
for his own distinguish litical services; a graceful 
precedent that was followed by Mr. Disraeli in later years, 
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A QUESTION OF EVIDENCE. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 





How much evidence, and evidence of what kind, is needed 
to make us believe in the breach of a law of nature? In 
an article in the North American Review Mr. Kellar, a 
professional conjurer, tells several stories of the suspension 
or annihilation of the law of gravity. A Mr. Eglinton 
soared into the air and floated about the room while Mr. 
Kellar held on to him, mounting the table for that purpose. 
This was in the dark, but in daylight a Zulu and a 
Hindoo magician made human bodies hang suspended 
in mid-air before Mr. Kellar’s very eyes, and under the 
cope of heaven. For Mr. Eglinton we can only say that 
‘they are dangerous guides, the feelings,” and that Mr. 
Kellar may have been beguiled, as it was in the dark; but 
a professional conjurer ought to be able to explain the 
trick. The Zulu and the Hindoo feats are infinitely more 
astonishing; but, of course, the value of Mr. Kellar’s 
testimony can only be estimated by his acquaint- 
ances who know his ability to test what is being 
done before him. But suppose that the man we 
think we know best came and told us that he had 
seen this Zulu prodigy, what could we reply’ We 
might suspect his sanity, and would keep a careful eye on 
him for some time. But if he continued to be sane and to 
stick to his story the usual difficulty would occur. Is it 
more likely that a man of probity and sense was either 
deluded, or for some inconceivable reason fabled, or that 
a Zulu necromancer could drive a coach-and-four through 
soveral laws of nature? Anything—even the delusion of a 
sane man or the fiction of a truthful man—seems more 
probable than that performance. We might be persuaded, 
for our own parts, but we could not expect the world to be 
persuaded. And we would hardly care to go to the stake 
for our own conviction at secondhand. 

Questions of this sort were discussed, a dozen years ago, 
by a very clever man, Mr. Patrick Proctor Alexander, well 
known as a golfer, an angler, and an opponent of the 
philosophy of Mr. John Stuart Mill. Mr. Alexander went 
to see the performances of the notorious Mr. Home, at the 
house of an old friend of his in Edinburgh, Dr. D . He 

puzzled, as Mr. Kellar was by Mr. 
‘* manifestations’ arrived in every room 
—’s house, including the doctor's chamber, 


was very much 
Eglinton. The 
of Doctor D 

with which, it is argued, Mr. Home could scarcely have 
tampered. The good faith of Dr. D is assumed by 
Mr. Alexander, who knew him. We, who do not even 
know who Dr. D - was, must remember that when once 
a person is a believer he will seldom stick at anything to 
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enforce his opinions. Nine people, in a bright gas light, 
met round a heavy table, and Mr. Home would not permit 
anyone to sit outside the circle. At this point, I think, a 
scientific observer would have suggested any other round 
game. Correct observation was impossible; there was 
some reason, and not a good one, for the prohibition. If it 
is the spirits who object, then what the spirits manifest is 
not evidence. Mr. Alexander did not think the objection 
serious, but he expected to find few scientific men agree 
with him, and without being scientific one does not agree. 

After sitting and chatting on things in general, the 
company found ‘‘certain tremors pervading the apart- 
ment.” The chairs rocked and ‘‘dirled,” as the Scotch 
say—they thrilled under their occupants. Now, Mr. 
Alexander’s weight, for one, was not inconsiderable, and 
this part of the performance was undeniably “ good 
business.” The Jesuit missionaries in North America 
found that the magic tent of the Jossakeed, or native 
magician, was shaken by a wind not of this world. But 
some of them, at least, regarded the circumstance with 
seepticism. How Mr. Home did it is exactly what we 
want to know. Next, an ice-cold wind drifted across the 
hands of the company. This familiar. At 
amateur séances in a_ college of Oxford, where 
no professional medium was the same sén- 
sation was noticed by some sceptical athletes ‘‘ before 
Some things happened 
‘*Some saw an arm and 


also is 
present, 


anything particular happened.” 
that were very particular indeed. 
some a hand,” as in Branxholme Hall, and it was found 
that the amateur undergraduate medium had fainted. On 
recovering, he said that a figure had stretched over his 
shoulder, set its hand (which the other men saw) on 
the table, and looked back in his face! Mr. Home 
did nothing so good as that: but how are the cold 
wind and the “ dirling” These things 
do not come in all companies by expectation. One has 
tried often enough, but there were no tremors, no cold 
wind, no nothing. But neither Mr. Alexander nor 
Dr. Findlater. who was with him, felt any cold wind. 
Therefore, obviously, in this case it was subjective. But 
Mr. Alexander accepted the cold wind on the authority of 
his friends, one of whom was quite refrigerated. Then 
taps heard, smart taps on the table, and, at 
Mr. Home’s suggestion, Mr. Alexander went and sat 
beneath that article of furniture. He made no discovery. 
Mr. Home’s hands the table, his feet ‘* were 
steadily at rest beneath his chair.” Then the table began 
to move from Mr. Home, but nobody could see him push 
it. Then the foot of the table opposite Mr. Home rose up, 


managed ? 


were 


were on 
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found that only very strong pressure by Mr. Home could 
have produced this effect. But surely his neighbours may 
have consciously or unconsciously assisted him.  After- 
wards a spirit smacked Dr. Findlater on the knee, the 
table became light or heavy at will, an accordion 
obliged with a tune—an unprofessional accordion, not 
Mr. Home’s own property, and when the sprite of one 
Colin Campbell arrived it played ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne.” 
Mr. Alexander rejected the hypothesis of collusion, and 
observed that, if we insist on that theory, “a thing may be 
thrice over true, yet for ever incapable of being sub- 
stantiated.” That is exactly what all these things come to. 
Mr. Alexander himself saw and believed not. He had 
seen and heard phenomena; ‘as to their cause, it 
seems reasonable to retain some little of one’s original 
Thus, Mr. Alexandér owns that he did not 
His old 


- once, 


scepticism.” 
inspect the keys of the automatic accordion. 
friend Dr. D told him that he and Mrs. D 
when alone, saw three chairs promenading in their room. 
Mr. Alexander could not say that he believed this really 
oceurred, though he believed in the D——s. He thinks 
he ought to believe it, but believe it he cannot, 
though he would, hang half a 
dozen of his fellow - creatures on no better evidence. 
To hang one’s fellow - creatures on the evidence of 
a gentleman and a lady who said they had seen chairs 
walk about is what a jury would scarcely venture to 
do. But all this amounts to a belief that a miracle, if it 
occurred, could not be proved to have occurred, which 
places miracles ‘in a position of some embarrassment.” 
Home’s famous argument amounts exactly to this: it is a 
puzzle, like those of the Eleatic philosophers. Mr. 
Alexander ended by an attack on Professor Tyndall’s 
explanation of the marvels, which certainly seemed a 
marvellous specimen of an explanation. But the ingenious 
reasoner confessedly did not persuade himself, much as he 
wished to believe in something which would annoy men of 
And that is a very common frame of mind among 


occasion arising, 


science, 


literary men. 





That lonely spot in the Pacific known as Pitcairn Island 
has had a curious story since the mutineers of the Bounty 
were landed there over a century ago, but the strangest 
story of all is told of the present condition of the island 
by an American barque, which recently touched at it. 
The island is said to be drying up, owing possibly to its 
volcanic nature. In some places so great is the heat that 
the feet of dogs and cats—the only animals on the island— 


are burned. For two years not a drop of rain has fallen, 
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Messrs. JAY'S Experienced Assistants and Dress-Fitters attend by desire at any Address in TOWN or COUNTRY. 


They take with them DRESSES, MANTLES, and MILLINERY, besides PATTERNS of MATERIALS, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 
REASONABLE ESTIMATES are also given for HOUSEHOLD MOURNING. 


J. & "= 


MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





Silver Cases, Co'd Cases, 


BENSON’S 


Silver Cases, Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly-Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousanda hare been # R 

excellent timekeeping performances of 

Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


BENSONS WATCHES. e 


told Cases, Silver Cases, 


Id, and purchasers testify to th 
these Watches 





General Post 
Office. 








For further particulars 
son's ILLUSTRATED 

*K, containing 2 pages 
linatrations of Watches 

rom £2 2a.to £500. Jewellery, 
locks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 


most Complete Catalogue pub- STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST £5 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


lished. Free on application to 
THE STEAM FACTORY-— Ever made at the price. THRRG@OQUARTER PLATE: MOVE- 
MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC, iris sitmis geotie ily cman ae Our A 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. have deen sold. 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rongh Wear. with Bre 
erevent variation when worn on horseha 
adapted for Hunting Men. Coloniwts, Travellers 
from whom HUNDREDS OF T TIMONIALS 
received. 
In Hunting, Half-Huntiog, or Crystal Glass Cases, 14-carat 


Gold, £25; or Silver, £15, 
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-LIPTON’S TEAS 


Direct from the Tea Garden to the Tea Pot. 
No Middlemen’s Profits to Pay. 


RICH, PURE, & FRAGRANT. 


™=and 1 4 per lb. 


THE FINEST TEA THE WORLD CAN PRODUCE i 


er Ib. 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 1d. 


per lb. to any address in Great Britain on orders of 5 lb. and 
upwards. Samples sent free on Application. 


A GUARANTEE.—Money returned in full if Tea does not give perfect 
satisfaction in every way. 


LIPTON, 
Tea & Coffee Planter, CEYLON. 


LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, & PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in 
Ceylon — Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, 
Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, which cover thousands 
of acres of the best Tea land in Ceylon. 

Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon 
Gardens, Colombo. 
Ceylon Office: Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. 
Indian Offices: 5, Lyon’s Range, Calcutta. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses 
and Export Stores: Armenian Ghaut, Calcutta. 


General Offices: BATH ST., CITY RD., LONDON, E.C. 
LONDON BRANCHES. 


Angel House, Islington, N.; 203, Old Street, E.C.; 19, High Street, Kingsland ; 
240 and 242, Edgware Road, W.; 68, Westbourne Grove, W.; 417, Brixton 
Road, 8.W.; 87, Chrisp Street, Poplar; 18, St. John’s Road, Clapham Junction ; 
98, Rye Lane, Peckham; 321, Walworth Road; 144, Trafalgar Road, East 
Greenwich; 13, High Street, Deptford; 245, High Street, Camden Town; 
128, Lambeth Walk, Lambeth; High Road, Tottenham; 18 and 20, Strutton 
Ground, Westminster; 233, Wandsworth Road; 11, Seven Sisters Road, 
Holtoway; Angel Lane, Stratford; High Street, Harlesden, Willesden 
Junction; 151, King Street, Hammersmith; High Street, Walthamstow; 
233, North-End Road, Fulham; 41, North-End, Croydon; 63, New Cut, 
Lambeth; 182, High Street, Stoke Newington ; 6, Little Pulteney Street, Soho ; 
11, Chapel Street, Somers Town; 1, Hare Street, Woolwich; 143, Salmon’s 
Lane, Limehouse, E.; 284, Barking Road, Canning Town, E 


AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

















Presents in 
Sterling Silver 
Princes AMate sua. srs0» 
Illustrated a | Goods sent to 


Price-Lists = the Country on 
Post Free. L = 2 Approval. 


a 
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a : : : Two Sterling Silver Escallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, 
Tea Service, with Two China£Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. In Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet.. £4 ds, 


Four Chased Sterling Silver * Acorn” Salts ani Spoons, Registered “ Princess ” 
One Shell and Knife, in Case 


in rich Moroceo Case, lined Silk, £3 15s. Complete in Case, Sterling Silver .. .. £11 11] Prince’s Plate 
Six in Case, £5 15s, Teapot only ee 5% ee ee os of 
Sugar Basin and Tongs 
Cream Jug . - 


Fare 


a 
‘ 


Ce 


Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver Registered Design. 
Gilt, richly Engraved and Pierced, Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
complete, in Case, 22 10s. Prince's Plate, 21 11s, 6d. Sterling Silver, 22 10s. 


Pair of Game Carvers, pair of Meat Carvers, and Steel, in Morocco Leather Case, best African Ivory Handles, 
with richly chased Sterling Silver Caps, and finest Shear Steel, 24 10s, 
The same, without Game Carvers, 23. 


tonton Addresses} THE POULTRY (atttion‘uose), E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST., W. 
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MUSIC. 
When and by whom the operatic recital in costume was 
first invented we cannot exactly say. A sort of compromise 
between an oratorio and an operatic performance, it seems 
to have been originated by the country concert-giver, who 
had at his disposal the means for supplying the musical 
but not the theatrical portion of the entertainment. In 
London, hitherto, it has been a rarity, tried occasionally, 
perhaps, in the suburbs, but never dreamed of in the 
neighbourhood of stages and scenery and the rest of the 
operatic paraphernalia. Great, therefore, was the aston- 
ishment expressed when Sir Augustus Harris recently 
announced his intention of attempting the costume recital 
within the walls of Covent Garden itself. Saddled with a 
stock company and deprived of his stage during the period 
that the house is transformed into a ball-room, the 
impresario hit upon this method for utilising his operatic 
personnel in a manner that could do no particular harm and 
might possibly prove acceptable to the public. The experi- 
raent was tried for the first time on Saturday, Jan. 28, 
and turned out a much greater success than anyone 
had been sanguine enough to anticipate. Once more 
had the manager's inventive faculty stood him in good stead: 
a single smart idea had sufficed to convert what might have 
been a very dull, slow affair into a singularly agreeable 
and interesting entertainment. Instead of arranging a con- 
cert, he put before the proscenium a broad platform that 
tilled quite a third of the stall area, and instructed his 
artists and chorus to go through the opera upon this 
platform as though they were performing it upon the 
real The effect was extraordinary. Never 
would habitué have imagined that the sce ne 
had so little to do with the enjoyment of an operatic 
representation. On the contrary, it seemed as though, 
with nothing to distract the attention, one could enjoy 
the music more. Certain it is that the voices of the 
artists, as they sang in the very midst of their audience, 


stage. 


mise en 


home to the listener. The house was delighted, and ended 
by giving vent to its delight in enthusiastic applause. No 
wonder Sir Augustus Harris announced the speedy repeti- 
tion of his experiment! 

Mr. Arthur Chappell added still further to his novelties 
of the season by producing on Jan. 30 some new piano- 
forte pieces by Brahms and five vocal quartets by that 
versatile musician Mr. George Henschel. The former 
(which were composed by Brahms in the summer of last 
year, and are marked as his Op. 116 and 117) are ten in 
number, and five pieces were now introduced to a popular 
audience by Miss Fanny Davies. Some are described as 
‘*intermezzi,” others as ‘‘ capriccios,”’ and all are charm- 
ing and graceful examples of the composer's art. Those 
which pleased most at a first hearing were the reposeful 
intermezzo in E major and the one in B flat minor, which 
is of a lighter and quite easily intelligible description. 
The capriccio in C minor is as remarkable for 
rugged boldness as is that in D minor for brilliancy 
and grace. Miss Davies’ rendering of the pieces 
was characterised by perfect technique and deep 
romantic sentiment; she was enthusiastically applauded, 
and added the second of the intermezzi, Op. 117, as an 
encore. In his new quartets Mr. Henschel has wedded 
music of conspicuous charm to some old Russian national 
poems translated into German by Julius Altmann. The 
English titles-—‘‘ Teasing Song,” ‘* The Maid O’ertaken,”’ 
‘* Different Grief,” ‘‘ Boat Song,” ‘‘ At Parting’”—give a 
fair idea of the poetic subject-matter with which Mr. 
Henschel has here dealt. The last three are particularly 
meritorious and well contrasted. ‘‘ Different Grief,” or 
‘** Verschiedene Trauer,”’ is at once melancholy and melo- 
dious. The ‘* Boat Song” has a dashing, exhilarating 
melody illustrating the analogy between the swiftness 
of the oars and the hurried passage of ,human life. 
The last subject, ‘‘ At Parting,” is handled with great care 
and with much dexterity. The quartets were admirably 
sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Mdlle. Janson, and Mr. 
Shakespeare; and the same artists also-gave an excellent 
interpretation of a selection from the first set of Brahms’s 
‘Gipsy Songs,”” Mr. Henry Bird in both cases playing the 
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which Miss Fanny Davies, Lady Hallé, and Messrs. Ries, 
Strauss, and Piatti were heard to the utmost advantage. 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York were present 
at the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society’s smoking con- 
cert at Princes’ Hall, on Monday evening, Jan. 30, this 
being the first concert they have attended since the death 
of the Duke of Clarence. ‘The Duke of Edinburgh did not 
take his place, as usual, in the orchestra, not having had 
time to rehearse, but as a spectator seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the music nevertheless. The band, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Mount, gave a selection from 
‘Cavalleria’ and pieces of a more or less popular 
character. Mr. Frederick Dawson was the pianist and 
Herr Max Reichel the violinist of the evening. The 
vocalist was Herr Josef Claus, a baritone from the Royal 
Opera House at Rome, who sang ‘‘O casto fior,” from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Re di Lahore,” in artistic fashion. The hall 
was crowded from end to end, and we noticed among the 
audience the Lord Mayor and Sir Frederick Leighton. 

The Albert Hall was not particularly well filled on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 25, when Mr. William Carter 
held his annual Scottish festival in honour of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Burns. The programme contained 
no less than thirty items, and encores were not insisted 
upon save in the case of Madame Albani, who, after a 
charming rendering of ‘‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
returned to sing ‘* Robin Adair.” Her other brilliant efforts 
were made in the scena ‘*‘ L’aurora alfin succede,” from 
* L’ Etoile du Nord” (with flute obbligati admirably played 
by Messrs. Barrett and Wood), and in the waltz ‘* Nella 
calma,” from Gounod’s ‘‘ Roméo.” Madame Albani also 
sang the solo part in Mendelssohn's ‘* Hear my prayer,” 
receiving excellent support from Mr. Carter’s choir. In the 
absence of Mr. Iver McKay through indisposition, Mr. 
Dalgety Henderson gave a spirited rendering of the 
‘* Macgregors’ Gathering,” in addition to the songs allotted 
him, and further gained emphatic applause by his effective 
singing of *‘ The Brier Bush.’ Mdlle. Marie Elba, Madame 
Selle Cole, Miss Damian, and Mr. Charles Constable also 
won much favour with their audience. Mr. Carter’s choir 
sang a number of part-songs in a tasteful manner; the 
band of the Scots Guards played selections of national 


accompaniments with his accustomed neatness and restraint. 
An excellent programme was further strengthened by 
Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor, Op, 44, No. 2, and 
Schubert's trio in E flat, Op. 100, in the performance of 


sounded infinitely better than when they were heard afar 
off on other side of the footlights. Every note of 
‘L’Amico Fritz” and ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana,” as per- 
formed under these novel conditions, was brought clearly 


music, and their pipers were, of course, to the fore with 
strathspeys and reels. Herr Max Reichel contributed violin 
solos, and Dr. Churchill Sibley presided at the organ. 


The FATHER of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 


AN INCIDENT IN HIS FIRST CANVASS. 


“TELL ‘IM TO CHALK HIS NAME ON THE COUNTER, AND YOUR FATHER SHALL ASK HIS CHARACTER.” 

“If I were asked to account in a sentence for his great popularity, I should say it was his great urbanity, his fidelity to true Liberalism, his love 
of independence, and his unimpeachable character. During his first canvass (about 60 years ago), Mr. Villiers and two friends entered a small shop 
at Willenhall that had been left in charge of a young girl. On learning their business the damsel shouted upstairs, ‘Mother, here ’s a gentleman as is come 
for father’s vote for Member of Parliament.’ To this a voice from above made answer,‘ Tell’im to chalk his name on the counter, and your FATHER SHALL 
ASK HIS CHARACTER.’ ‘Thank you, Ma’am,’ shoutei the candidate ; after which, turning to his companions, he said, ‘Book that for me, I am as certaiu 


Oe ee ee ee et RUSSIA’S ADVANCE TOWARDS INDIA, 
CONVERSATIONS WITH SKOBELEFF. . 


‘‘Bokhara is a wretched place to live in.” According to his 
account, the Khanate is so unhealthy that a Russian occupation 
is only possible by the 


AID OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


‘*We ought to be friends . Why should two European Powers 
quarrel over a few Asiatics? WE OUGHT TO BEFRIENDS. WE 
STRONGLY WISH IT.”—The Russian Advance towards India (C. Manvty). 
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‘Since my arrival in Egypt in August last I have, on three occasions, been 
attacked by fever. On the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks. ‘The 
last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your 
valuable ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, 
if not my life itself. Heurtfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to add 
my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the sume, and in so doing I 
feel that I am but cbeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully 
yours, A Corporat, 19th Hussars. —26th May, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.”’ 

**T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I 
have every reason to say I believe it saved my life.—J. C. Eso.”’ 


Feverish Colds, Chills, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Throat Irritation, &. 
DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, too 
Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic. and other Blood Poisons, 
Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of 
Stomach, &c. It prevents Diarrhea, and removes it in the early stages. 


USE ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 

**T have recently returned from a tour through Australia and New Zealand, 
where I enjoyed perfect health, owing, I believe, to my always having Eno’s 
‘FRUIT SALT’ in constant use. I was gladin New Zealand up country to 
pay 5s. per bottle to get Eno’s ‘FRUIT SALT’ in preference to imitations, 
which were offered by chemists and storekeepers at lower prices. For sea- 
sickness it is invaluable, and in nearly 100,000 miles of journeying I have always 
had it near me, and felt safe from fever, blood poisons, &c.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, S. A. J.— Dec. 1, 1892.”’ 




















“BOOK THAT FOR ME.” 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH. 

“ After suffering two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, without any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try 

ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALI,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health, and others I know that have tried it have not 
enjoyed such good health for years.— Yours most truly, Ropert Hempnreys, Post Office, Barrasford.’’ 

ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” assists tne functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by Natural Means; thus the blood is freed from 

POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBTS that, where it has been taken in the 

earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS 


IMMENSELY INCREASED. 
CAUTION.—E£xamine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY at ENOS “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONCON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’'S PATENT. 
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BoOsEY and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 
CROSSING THE BAR. 
{ROSSING THE BAR. Behrend’s setting 


_of Lord Tennyson's famous poem. Sung by Madame 
An‘oinette Sterling at the Ballad Concerts with’ immense 
BUCCe i, 


| OVE COMES TO ALL. 

4 and Wea‘he-ly. 

| OVE COMES TO ALL. By the Composer 
4 


_of ** Love's Old Sweet Song.”” Sung by Madame Antoinette 
Sterling at the Balle al OC on 8, and always encore 


(PME. CARNIV AL. sat; 
‘HE CARNIVAL. 


* Our Last Waltz.” 
Dullad Conceris. 


MAWoryY DAW. 
\ ARJORY DAW. Words by Jemmett 


Browne. Music by MALCOLM LAWSON. Sung by Mrs 
Mary Davies at the Ballad Concerts with great success. 


A DIEU , MARIE. Words by Weatherly. 
DIEU, MARIE. By the Composer of 


4 **Mona.”” Introduced by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Ballad 
Concerts with the greatest success. 


(THE HOLY CITY. 
‘Ts. HOLY CITY. 

Th t f Bethlehem.” 
Edward L ! »xyd with enormous succe 
(HE BLACKTHORN. Words by Weathe rly. 

pH! BLACKTHORN. New Song by 
STEPHEN ADAMS. Now being Sung on Tour by Mr. 

Maybrick 

Ree LY, DARLIN 

| ORY, DARLIN’. Hope Temple’s popular 
song ung by Madame Belle Cole at the Ballad ¢ oncerts. 


NEVER A ROSE. Words by Clifton 
4 Bingham. 
NEVER A New 


Words by Molloy 





By the Composer of 
Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote at th« 


Words by Weatherly. 


By the Composer of 


Bung everywhere by Mr. 


We ds : by Weath« rly. 


ROSE. Cowen’s Song. 


pt 
by Miss Margaret Macintye 


Qs OF MY DAYS. 
Gillington. 
( UEEN OF MY DAYS. New ; 
KI : EN WRIGHT. Composed expressly for Mr. Santley, 
and sung by him at the Ballad Concerts with brilliant success. 


[HE OLD NAVY. - 
[HE OLD NAVY. 
Word 


by Captain Marryat 
at the Ballad Coneor 


AE FOND KISS. 
A E FOND KISS. By the Composer of 


4 Rothsay Bay Sung by Madame Alice Gomez at the 
Ballad Concert 


[HE SILVER PATH. 
Pinkerton. 
(THE SILVER PATH. By the Composer of 
“The Flight of Ages.” Sung by Madame Belle Cole. 
2s. each net.—Boosry and Co 
\ A MIE ROSETTE. Romantic ‘Opera, in 
4 two acts, from the French of Preval and Liorat we 
English version written by George Dance, the music by P/ L 
LACOME and IVAN CARYLL. Now being performed sy ihe 
Prince of Wales's Theatre with the greatest success. 
( ae with words, 5s, net. 
ARATE SONGS 
* He was a Curly- Headed Boy.”’ Sung by Malle. Nesville. 
Think Not. Sung by + Courtice Pounds, 
* Ma Mie Rosette.” Sung by Mr Eugene Oudin 
* Why Throbs this Le SEPARATE a A Mr. Eugene Oudin. 
RATE pre Es 


Words by M.C. 


New Song by Stanford. 
Sung by Mr. Plunket Greene 


Wi rds by re rey 


Ma Mie Rosette Valse 

*Ma Mie Rosette Polka.” 

28. each net.—Boosry and Co., 2%, Regent Street, 
Mth Street, New York 


and 3, East 


TWELVE SONGS for CHILDREN, arranged 


aon oe ae vie Ye . by penne Valerie White. Price 25. 6d. 


in paper cover s. cloth, No school should be without this 


’ 
charming little v | -~Boosry and Co, 


,LUM ENTHAL’S ALBUM of 


Songs, with German and English words. 


20 New 


Paper cover, 4. 


net ; cloth, 6s. net SouskY anc 
QONGS from the ORATORIOS (Royal 
Edition Forty-nine favourite airs from celebrated 


oratorios, selected roa! oait ed by Myles B. Foster. Paper cover, 
2s . al net; cloth J jooseY and Co, 


BOOKS 


NEW NUMBERS OF 


THE « ‘AVENDISH MUSIC 
Price Is. each. 

116. Three Standard Overtures as Duets (second set). 

117. Twelve Popu lar Englis - Ballads, ine suding “ ‘Little Nell,” 
* The Fairy Bells,” ruth Absence,”’ ¢ 

118. Ten S'andard Bas or] Seman, including * The Diver,” ** The 
Three Ages of Love, The Last Man,” &c 

11%. Ten American Songs, incladin Ta-ra- ra-boom-der-é,”’ 

* White Wings,” * Chiming Bells of a. Ago,” ** Listen t« o my 
Tale of Woe,” & 

120. Sacred Gems from Mendelssohn, arranged fur the Piano- 
forte by Myles B. F 

121, Sixteen American Dane including 
der-é,"" * Dancing in the Barn,”’ ** White Wings, 
Bogie Man The Cows are in the Corn,” &€ 
William Smallwood. 

122. Seven Songs by Jacques 
Pilgrim,”* * Clear and ¢ a. ? 

joosey and Co., 











* Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
Whist! the 
, arranged by 
sJlumenthal, including ‘* Love, the 
Vhinking of Thee,"’ &c. 
295, Regent Street, 
To be had of every Musicoeller in the United Kingdom 
pu DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS. 


Demy 4to, price 64. each. 
Li 
Boosry and Co., 4 





t of Ce mtents post free. 
, Regent Street, and 3, East Mth Street, 
New Yor 


. . “conn ms a uh tare Maat 
LFRED SCOTT GATTY PLANTA- 
4 TION SONGS. In2 vols. Price 2s. each net. 
Vols. land 2, with Banjo accompaniment, 2s. each net. 
Vol. 1, with Guitar accompaniment, 2s. net. 
List of contents gratis. 
Boosry and Co., 205, Regent Street, W., 
New York. 








and 3, East 4th Street, 


IRINSMEAD PIANOFORTES 
) Those who require a piano with rich, sympathetic tones, 
prompt, delicate touch, dof unequalled workminship, combined 
ty h solidity and rare strength, should purchase the Brinsmead 
*ianvoforte 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 
NUMEROUS GOLD MEDALS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
Temporary Premises—1#4, New Bond Street, ‘London, W. 
Illustrated Cash and Hire System Lists post free 


PIANOS for 15s. per month on the 

— | Three - Years System. Carriage Free Tunings 
L @ | Free. Becomes the property of the hirer if the 
. myments are kept up. The cheapest and_ best 
20u0e for Pianos on fale, Hire, or the Three-Ycars 


System. 
| THOMAS OEFTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street 


([)HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, and PEC HSTEIN 
COTTAGE ond GEAR PLANOFORTES on 8A HIRE, or 
the THRE EARS SYSTEM at lower rates thon any other 
house in Lewd m. Secondhand Pianos n £16 to £100. 
THOMAS OEFTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. 


] ILEYEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers Eatab!i hed nr ua! Thee celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualiics not to be found in any 
other maker, For SALE or HIRE ; “end on the Quarterly 
Instalment System 
170, NEW BOND STREET, 
{OURDOULIS HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED 
I EGYPTIAN CIGARETTES. Comnoisseurs chonid try 


this excellent branc 
will obtain for them 








LONDON, W 


which, if not in stock, their tobacce nists 
Ask for extra quality, 


Introdvesd at the Ballad Concerts with immense success 


Song by 


((HATTO and WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


6 New S REVENGES, the New Novel by 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, ‘Author of ** Joseph's Coat,” is 
now rei ady, in 3 vols., at all Librarie: 
A brisker, brighter, fresher story hes not come from Mr. Mur- 
ray 4 pen. A drama of remarkable variety and vivacity. 
Scotsman. 





~ ALSO NOW TO BE HAD FROM EVERY LIBRARY. 
(THE MASTER OF ST. BENEDICT’S. By 
ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Sweet- 
ay ‘ke. 4 : 
1¢ book is as smartly written aud as pungent as its pre- 
dece bod The characters are all creatures of flesh and blood. 
The novel well sustains the reputation which Mr. St. Aubyn has 


previously achieved.’’—Scottish Leader. 
FAMILY LIKENESS. By Mrs. B. M. 
4 CROKER, Author of “ Pre Miss Nevil g 
[Second Edition, N 
‘Mrs. C roke r always writes brightly, and alwa 
FP ‘A Family Likeness’ may safely be recommende 


The Speaker. 
S. JU LIET. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, 
rot“ T nicroft’s Model.” 3 vols. 


& plot, worked out with a restrained 
power that is very attr ve ° rs. Caradoc (the aunt) is 
one of the happiest conceits “of modern fiction.” —World. 


G {EOFFORY HAMILTON. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. 
* There is a good deal of plain he nirror up to Nature 
in ‘ Geoffory Hamilton.’ pters have many brilliant 
strokes of character- painting, and the book keeps its interest well 
sustained until the end.’’"—Scotsman. 
Mrs. 


| ADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By 
4 HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn,"’ ** A Modern 
Circe, "ke. 3 } vols, { February. 
{LARK RUSSELL’S 
/ HALF-~ ROwN EDITION. 
Round the Galley-Fire, 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. | 
A Book for the Hammock. | 
Mystery of the “ 

















2 vols. 





aaeee the 














NOVELS. NEW 
Post 8vo, cloth limp. 
Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
On the Fo'k’sle Head. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Touiee 
Ocean Star.” | Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


(JHE DREAM. By EMILE ZOLA, Author 
of “ The Downfall,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by 
Gee orges Jeanniot. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 

* One of the most be autifal idyls in the language 


I LOOD ROYAL. a 
Author of 7 


‘The Duchess of Powysland,”’ &c. 
ck oth . Bire, 3s. 


ml Re “As is a charming soy, and will be read with 
Part. st ‘from the first page to the *—Pleasures, 


SUS By BRET HARTE, Author of 
A he of the Plains,” && 


With Two Illustrations. 


'—Tablet. 


ALLEN, 


Crown 8vo, 





Crown 8v« o., cloth extra, 3s, 66 
‘A cap ital novel full also of a delicious naiveté. 
The plot is of absorbing interest, and the book is in all re spect . 


Wore of the author of * The Luck of Roaring Camp.’ '’—Morning 

ander. 

ue WANDERING JEW: A Christmas 
Carol. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown &vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. 


* The- wonderful brilliancy of some of the pictures and the really 
extraordinary power of some of the se parate passages."'—Glasgow 
Herald. 
| Lond m: Cuatto and Winpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W 





F toa CHARING CROSS BANK 
(Establis ned 1870, 23 Years 
, BEDFORD STR 1ARING ( ROSS, LONDON, W.C 
Capital, 2500,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000, 
LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 
Town or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage 
of Furniture, Trade and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Reversions, 
Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, &c. 
a ial facilities to all requiring Banking accounts. 
hree per cent. interest allow on current accounts on the 
minimum monthly syne 8 whe n not drawn below £20. 
Deposits of £10 and upwards r received as under 
4 ae cent. _ annum, subject to 3 months’ notice 
6 








‘ot withdrawal. 
7 ° 12 
Special terms for larger amounts. 


Free of Income Tax 
Write or call for Prospect us. 


Interest paid quarterly, 


A. WitiiaMs, Manager. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET.—One of the finest available 
Freehold Sites in the City of London (Land Tax redeemed), 
only one door from Bartholomew Lane and the Bank of 
England, between the Sun Fire and Life Insurance Office and 
the North British and Mercantile Fire and Life Insurance 
Office, also abutting upon the Stock Exchange, and imme- 
diately opposite the Royal Exchange. For SALE, with pos- 
session, by direction of Messrs. Prescott and Co., in consequence 
of Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell, and Co., Limited, 

having removed to their new banking house, 50, Cor phill. 


TR ws + 
\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 

4 FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER tin conjunction with 
Messrs. PERCY MATTHEWS and MATTHEWS) are instructed 
to SEI at the MART. in the City of London, on T 

FEB t TWO, the well-known FREEHOLD PROP ERTY, 

62, T sdeoetio Street, for so many years the banking premises 
of Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co. The buildin 

(which extends over the entrance passage to the open courtyar« 
on the east side of and belonging to the property) has the fine 
frontage of about 49 ft., with ample de epth, the entire area being 
about 3900 ft. super. It possesses ancient lights on the north, 
east, and west sides, as well as on the commanding south frontage 
to Threadneedle str t, so that every facility is presented for the 
erection of a bank, insurance office, or other modern building 
suitable to this grand oa mm and the requirements of present 
times. Particulars of G. F. Hudson, Matthews, and Co., 

Queen Victoria ‘Street. The property may be 
rs from Messrs. Percy Matthews und Matthews, 
Auc .8, Old Jewry; and of Messrs. Debe' nham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewa Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside, of whom 
particulars may also be had. 





















By Order of Mr. and Mrs. Lawson . Tait. —On 1 Tue nada ay, Feb. 7, 
and Four ollowing Days Buskett - Fletch wood, NEW 
FOREST, HANTS, close to Lyndhurst Road Station. 


YERKINS and SONS 


the MANSION; superb old English, Dutch, and French marque- 
terie, Sheraton, Queen Anne, and Chippendale furniture, histori- 
cal oak carvings, rare and genuine coffers, including one of 
memorable mistletoe bough fame, valuable Chinese, Italian, 
French, and Wolverhampton cabinets, bookcases, and lacquer 
bureaus; rare and costly antique china, including a matchless 
group and pair of figures, In white Capo-di-Monti, objets 
d'art, relics, a beautiful processional cross of 6th Century, 
bronzes, trophies, and unique articles of vertu and of national 
interest, an old Dresden china fountain and chandelier, richly 
painted and decorated, old English pewters and leather bottels’; 
a collection of oil paintings of the Early English, Dutch, anc 
Italian Schools; Hleplicas. 

water-colours, embracing masterpieces from the easels of most of 
the best known artists, real antique English, Japanese, French, 
and other curious armoury, casques, and weapons ; costly Empire, 
Queen Anne, und Italian mantel, brac ket, and u, right case cloc! ks : 
a nearly new full-size billiard table and appurtenances; best 
Sheffield plated articles, handsome old cut glass, including 
specime “s antique Bristol ; costly books relating to Hampshire 
and the 
with the live and dead farming stock, inclusive of pedigree Kerry 
cattle. 

Also on MONDAY, FEB. 13, the SPLENDID CELLAR of 
fine WINES and SPIRITS, personally se ed by Mr. Lawson 
Tait regardless of cost, embracing over dozen, including the 
most choice vintages of Sherry (well- known Br a Jream and 
Milky, Madeira from 1827, Port from 1811, Hocks, F. N. Schloss, 
and other Cabinet Wein, Cham- 














Johannesberger, Burgundy, 
magne (all the well-known brands), Moselle, Lique urs of every 
ve sc riptio m, Marte 1 8 Brandy,and some c uriouxold Black Brandy, 
quarter-casks of « yhite Rum, Jamieson’s Whisky, and Brown 
and Pale Sherry. =a atalogues Is. each, or of the Wines only (free 
on receipt of postage) of PERKINS and SONS, Auctioneers, 
Surveyors, and Value ‘rs, Southampton. Establish 819. 

N.B.—tThe first-class Freehold Residence, with about ten acres 
of land, for Sale.— Apply to the Auctioneers. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


JAPAN AND CHINA SE RV Ik .E .—By the Company's Royal 
Mail Steam-ship Line, Empress of India, Empress (of 
Japan, and Empress of China. Sailings from Vancouver 
March 6, and every 28 days thereafter. Passengers should 
arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 














Vancouver sailing date. Electric Light and Excellent 
Cuisine. 

ROUND THE WORLD.—By arrange ment with the P. and O. 
Steam Ne avigation Company ‘and the North Atlantic Lines, 
ini og — xy Atlantic, and home by Suez Canal or 

ce 


SU M ME R TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
fishing grounds, through the finest scenery in the world. 
Perfectly app« ha Drawing-Room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 
Mountain ft 

EMIGRAT ION. —Free Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 
settler. 

For Tickets, Free Illustrated Guide Books and Maps, apply to 
Passenger Department, Canapian Pactric Raitway, 67 and 68, 
King William Street, London ; ya Jumes Street, Liverpool; 
105, Market Street, Manchester ; 67, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


\ TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 


reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOE HN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent Street. 











FIRE PROTECTION 


OF MANSIONS AND 


WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 





MERRY WEATHER’ Ss SYSTEM. 





Hand and Steam Fire- 
Engines, Firemains, and 
Hydrants; Hose Reels and 
Carts; “Chute” and Fixed 
Fire Escapes; Ladder Fire 
Escapes; Portable Fire 
Pumps; and every re- 
quisite for 


FIRE PROTECTION. |\: 





Fic. a 761 





Pumps to be driven by 
Wind, Steam, Water, 
Hand, Animal, Oil, Gas, 
Electric, and other power. 
Wells sunk, Reservoirs 
made, Pipes and Valves 
Supplied and Fitted ; and 
every requisite for 


WATER SUPPLY. 





Sovine’s Encine 





Water Supply, and also drive arti ee 
other Machinery. oles 





ESTABLISHED 200 YEARS. 


The ‘‘SQUIRE’S” ENGINE, for Estates, will pump Water for Fire Extinction or 


penance  aegaaaania Saws, Corn Mills, and 


PAMPHLETS and CATALOGUES FREE, Write, waiing requirements, or call on 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LD., “Grecmticn "Rona sm. 


FIFTY- 


LONDON. 


NINE GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS. 





“ALWAYS FAIR.” 






A 
MY/|l 


/| 
va 
K\ 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 


is the Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and 
Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
Is ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SEIW is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 


aad preserved from on the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 
should be without it at this Season of the Year. 


If used after Dancing or visiting heated apartments, it 


will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 


For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
'*BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 


BOTTLES, Is., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers : M, BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


| 


will SELL by 
AUCTION the magnificent ANTIQUE APPOINTMENTS of | 


Triptychs, miniatures, eikons, and | 





| 
| 


| QUEEN’S WORKS, 


New Forest, and many other important eflects ; together | 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria 104.m. Fare 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets ud Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Satu 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pevilio m. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s. 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 

Return Tickets from London, 14s., 88. 6d., and 6s. 4d: 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northe rn and Midland Distric ts. 


I ASTINGS, ST. fs EONARDS, 
EASTBOU RNE WINTER SEASON. — Fast 
every Weekday. 
From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., also 
4.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m, to E Jast bourne only. 
From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m.,2.5p.m., and 4.5 p.m., 


also 5.5 p.m. to Eastbourne only. 














AND 


Trains 








\ JORTHING. — Every Weekday Cheap 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria i0 a.m. Fare 
13s. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton. 
Every Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from \ ic oria 
10.40a.m. Fare Is. 


PARIS. SHORTEST,CHEAPEST ROUTE 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
{Improved Special Express Service (Week lays and Sundays). 








on m to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class). ; Paris to London (1, 2, 3) Class. 
Victoria _...... dep. LY vg _ Sl dvisecains de D. | 8.50 p.m. 
I aap vie Bridge London ie arr. 7.40 a.m. 
eae arr. 3.0 a.m. | Victoria ... © 9p TMD oe 


Fares—Single, First, 34s. 7d.; Second, 25s. 7d. Phird, 18s. 7d. 
Return, First, 588. 3d. ; Second, 42s. 3d. ; Third. 3s. Bed. 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 
Trains run ak mgside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


or FU L L PART ICU LARS s see Time Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also »btained : 
fest-End General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, prrceadiliy, and 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Ha Agency, 
Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus ; and uae’ s Office, 
142, Strand. 
(By Order) A. SarLe, Secretary and General Manager. 


M ON T E CAR L OG. 
> -— — 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet arming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. 











The Principality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea- bathing town on the Mediterranean 

roast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks of the KRhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 





There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascination and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for ‘ampules cases of illness or disease, or for the restoration 
of health 


As a WINTER RE SORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-bor 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it t 
Fendesvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frec 
by travellers in Europe—in short, Weuaee and Monte Carlo enjoy 
a pe “pet tual spring. 














Monte ¢ ‘arlo is ouly thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 


T IS 75 YEARS”’ AGC Oo as near as can 

be since KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES were first 
made, and the sale is larger than ever, because they are unri- 
valled in the relief and cure of winter cough, asthma, and 
They are sold everywhere in 
Chemist, London. 





bronchitis; « 
tins, 134d. 


one alone gives relief. 
i free for stamps.—T. KEATING, 














(The Original Firm, Established 1810.) 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 





**Queen’s Cutlery.” 


The finest in the world ; has stood the test of over 80 years. 
Supplied direct to the Public from 


QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 
220, REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Sir oo) 
Bennett's 


66, — E.C. 





By Her ee 8 SPECIAL 


TABLE KNIVES | 
THAT WILL CUT 
AND WEAR WELL. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


Table Cutlery is hand forged from 
the finest double Shear Steel, and 
finished by the most competent Hl 
workmen. 
TABLE ENIVES, with finest 
African Ivory handles, as Illustration 
(drawn about half-size), &5s. per dozen. 
CHEESE my gp 32s. 6d. 
yer dozen. 
CARVERS, 12s. 64. per pair. 
SHARPENING STEEL, 4s. 
If fitted with Mappin Brothers’ secure 
fastening, 2s. Bs xr doz. ; Carvers, 1s. per 
pair extra. he tang is carried clean 
through the handle and secured with a 
screw rivet, making it impossible for the 
blade to move. 
Other patterns in stock from 24s. to 
£8 per dozen 


CHEESE KNIVES. 
CARVING KNIVES. = 
DESSERT KNIVES. 
KITCHEN KNIVES. 
COOKS’ KNIVES. | 
POCKET KNIVES. 7 


Illustrated Price-List of 


“QUEEN’S CUTLERY” 


Post Free from 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. = 


Next Sir John Bennett's.) 


220, REGENT ST., W. 























SHEFFIELD. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 20, 1889), with two codicils (the one 
bearing even date with the will and the other Dec. 16, 1891), 
of Mr. William Jennings, late of 167, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, who died on Dec. 25, was proved on Jan. 24 
by the Right Hon. Charles Seale-Hayne, M.P., and 
Richard Edward Jennings, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£85,000. The testator bequeaths £600 to his wife, Mrs. 
Rosaline Jennings; £33,000 upon trust, as to £12,000, part 
thereof, to divide the same equally between William Oscar 
Jennings, Edward Jennings, and Frederick Jennings, and 
as to the remainder of the £33,000, to pay the income to his 
wife, for life, and at her death the capital to the said 
William Oscar Jennings, Edward Jennings, and Frederick 
Jennings ; and legacies to his brother, and other relatives, 
executors, servants, and others. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves between the children of his 
brether, Richard, except Louisa Frances Philippa Jennings, 
who is otherwise amply provided for. 

The will (dated June 7,° 1878) of Miss Elizabeth 
Du Buisson, late of Heathfield, Wandsworth, who died on 
Dec. 11, was proved on Jan. 20 by Thomas Du Buisson, the 
nephew, the surviving executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £47,000. The testatrix gives her 
freehold residence, Heathfield, with the furniture and 
effects, and £1000 to her nephew, the said Thomas 
Du Buisson ; and there are two annuities. The residue 
of her real and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, to 
pay the income to her brother, James, for life; and at his 
death £4000 to her said nephew Thomas Du Buisson ; 
£3000 to her nephew Claude Seaton Du Buisson, and to 
divide the ultimate residue between her nephews and nieces, 
William Tucker, William Herman Du Buisson, Henry Du 
Buisson, Sophia Du Buisson, Ellen Margaret Boyle, and 
Lucy Adelaide Du Buisson, in equal shares. 

The will (dated July 24, 1889) of the Rev. Charles 
Frederick Johnstone, one of her Majesty’s Chief Inspectors 
of Schools, who died on Dec. 15, was proved on Jan. 21 by 
Major-General John Julius Johnstone, the brother and 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£47,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 each to George 
Rowlatt Mooney and John Owen Butler; and £500 each 
to the Rev. James Beaumont Bolton and George William 
Kekewich. Everything else he can dispose of he leaves to 
his said brother. 

The will (dated April 7, 1892), with a codicil (made the 
following day), of Mr. John Huggins, D.L., late of Roslyn 
Lodge, Hampstead, who died on Dec. 15, was proved on 
Jan. 25 by John Frederick Huggins and Herbert George 
Huggins, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £39,000. The testator bequeaths all his 
household furniture and effects, horses and carriages, £300, 
and an annuity of £300 to his wife; £100 to each of his 
three daughters ; and all his one-fiftieth shares in his firm 
of Messrs. John Huggins and Co., brewers, Broad Street, 
Golden Square, to his said two sons, they paying to his 
wife for life £33 6s. 8d. in respect of each such share. As 
to the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves one 
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third, upon trust, for each of his daughters, Emily Dale 
Rawlins, Mary Grace Uzielli, and Ada Vallentin Mariotti. 
By the codicil he gives to his last-named daughter the 
yearly income of £150. 

The will (dated March 21, 1892) of Mr. Robert McEwen 
Mcllwraith, late of 35, Hans Place, who died on Dec. 17, 
was proved on Jan. 17 by Robert Malcolm MclIlwraith, the 
son, one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £24,000. The testator leaves all that 
he may die possessed of, in equal shares, to his two 
children, Robert Malcolm MclIlwraith and Mrs. Helen 
Mary Banon. 

The will (dated June 12, 1884) of Captain John Vine 
Hall, late of 66, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, who died 
on Dec. 25, was proved on Jan. 23 by Newman Vine Hall, 
the son, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £20,000. The testator gives 
£500 to his said son ; and all his real estate, and the residue 
of his personal estate, to his wife, Mrs. Rebecca Stokes Hall. 


The will (dated June 20, 1892) of the Rev. Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, who died on Noy. 30, was proved on Jan. 21 
by, Arthur Fenton Hort, the son, and the Rev. Joseph Bicker- 
steth Mayor, two of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £20,000. The testator bequeaths all his 
furniture, books, manuscripts, wines, household chattels 
and stores, and £300 to his wife, Mrs. Fanny Henrietta 
Hort; and £100 to his executor, the Rev. Mr. Mayor. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, and then for his children or remoter 
issue, as she shall by deed or will appoint. 

The will (dated Sept. 29, 1892), with a codicil (executed 
Dec. 27 following), of Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Field, late 
of 6, Holland Park Gardens, Kensington, who died on 
Dec. 29, was proved on Jan. 18 by Miss Mary Sarah Burt, 
the sister, Andrew Kingsmill, and Edmund Francis Blake 
Church, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £19,000. The testatrix bequeaths £100 to the 
Leicester Infirmary, and considerable legacies to brothers, 
sisters, and other relatives, and also to executors, servants, 
and others. She directs her residuary estate to be equally 
divided between her sisters, Gertrude Emily Burt, Helen 
Anna Maria Parry-Jones, and Harriett Augusta Berry 
Burt. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1889), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 29, 1890, and April 18, 1891), of Major-General 
Willoughby Lake Briggs, C.B., late of 31, Piccadilly, who 
died on Dec. 15 at Hastings, was proved on Jan. 18 by 
William Willoughby Briggs, the nephew, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel George William Macaulay, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £15,000. 
The testator bequeaths £750 to the Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution for a life-boat to be called the ‘* Admiral 
Briggs,” in memory of his father, Admiral Sir Thomas 
Briggs, G.C.M.G. ; £200 to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Widows and Orphans and General Benefit Club, for the 
benefit of its members and their families; £5000, upon 
trust, for his niece, Isabella, wife of Sir Anchitel 
Ashburnham ; £2000 each to his nephews, Trevor Pellew 
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Briggs, Charles Roper Briggs, and William Willoughby 
Briggs ; and other legacies. ‘The residue of his property 
he gives to his nephew William Willoughby Briggs. 

The will of Mr. Shadrach Godwin, late of Grove Hill, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, who died on Nov. 25, was proved 
on Jan. 13 by Miss Jane Godwin, the sister, and Walter 
Grover, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £10,000. 








The Federal Bank of Australia, at Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, has suspended payment, with liabilities esti- 
mated at two millions sterling, of which about half is due 
to depositors in England. Its subscribed capital is £800,000, 
of which £400,000 has been paid up. 

The statue of King Charles I. at Charing Cross was 
decorated by some members of the ‘* Jacobite and Legitimist 
League,” at midnight on Sunday, Jan. 29, with three 
floral wreaths laid on the pedestal, to commemorate the 
anniversary of his beheading at Whitehall. 

A fire took place on Thursday evening, Jan. 26, in 
Tower Street, Westminster Bridge Road, Lambeth, in a 
building occupied by an oil-shop and six families of 
lodgers. A young married woman, Rebecca Philpott, and 
her two babies were burnt to death. A blind woman dropped 
from a window, was caught in a blanket, and escaped 
unhurt. 

The strike of the shipwrights on the Clyde has ended 
in the men accepting a reduction of wages to the amount 
of one farthing an hour. The strike at the Malago 
colliery, at Bedminster, near Bristol, after lasting a year 
and a half, has terminated by resuming work on the old 
terms for four months. A reduction of wages at the 
Northumberland collieries is proposed. 

The trial of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, Sir Henry Isaacs, 
formerly Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, Mr. 
Joseph Isaacs, his brother, and Mr. Dollman, directors of 
the Hansard Union Printing and Publishing Company, 
removed last year from the Central Criminal Court, was 
commenced on Monday, Jan. 30, before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, in the Court of Queen’s Bench; it would occupy 
several days. The Attorney-General (Sir Charles Russell), 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. C. F. Gill, Mr. C. Matthews, 
and Mr. Sutton are counsel for the prosecution. Mr. 
Bottomley defends himself; Sir Edward Clarke and five 
other counsel are for the remaining defendants. 

At the Institution of Electrical Engineers, on Jan. 26, 
the president, Mr. W. H. Preece, chief electrician to the 
Post Office, observed that since the transfer of telegraphs 
to the State telegraphy had been advanced in this country 
more rapidly by the Post Office than by any private under- 
taking. Press messages had increased to an average of 
nearly 2,000,000 words a day, while the Exchange Tele- 
graph Company, working under license, had in London 
over 800 instruments, distributing a daily average of more 
than 3,000,000 words. The general telegraphic business of 
the country had increased from 211,137 messages in 1852, 
and 6,830,000 messages in 1869, to 70,215,439 messages in 
1892. 
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JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Temporary Premises, 104, New Bond St., London, W., and of the Principal Musicsellers throughout the World. LISTS FREE, Prince and! Princess ‘of Wale 
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IF YOU COUGH TAKE GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


Containing the Purest Essence of Nor- 

way Pine Tar. Géraudel’s Pastilles 

are superior to all other analogous 

preparations, which only operate by 

virtue of their dangerous NARCOTIC 
ingredients. 


$$$ =o —— 


GERAUDEL'’S PASTILLES ACT, BY 
INHALATION AND ABSORPTION, DIRECTLY 
UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 


THE LARYNX, 
BRONCHIA, AND LUNGS, 


FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS, 
NERVOUS COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
LARYNGITIS, HOARSENESS, 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, &c. 


TESTIMONIAL from Mdlle. MARIE ROZE, 
Royal and Imperial Court Singer ; Prima Donna of the Grand Opera, Paris ; 
Her Maj sty’s Opera, London; 
Academy of New York; and the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 





‘** For some time past I have used Géraudel’s Pastilles, and 
they have done me great good.”’ 





on 2 


The EFFECT of Géraudel’s Pastilles is 
INSTANTANEOUS 


in all cases of NERVOUS COUGH. 


MORE EFFICACIOUS and CHEAPER 


THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION, 
—= [SS —— 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
PATIENTS are cured every year by means of 
Géraudel’s Pastilles; and upwards of Forty Thousand 
have given enthusiastic testimonials as to their wonderful 


efficacy, amongst whom are 


DOCTORS, ARTISTS, PROFESSORS, 
CLERGYMEN, OFFICERS, MAGISTRATES, 
MERCHANTS, &€. 


One of the most recent is given here, the signatory 
of which is known throughout Europe. The signature 
has been engraved as evidence of its authenticity, and 
is printed here below the portrait. 

aia iat 
Price per Case, 1g, 14d, Can be ordered through any 
Chemist, or will be sent, post free, on receipt 
of price by the 
Wholesale Depot for Great Britain and Colonies: 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, 

32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, B.C. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

The Antiquity of Man, from the Point of View of Religion. 
By F. Hugh Capron. (London: Elliot Stock, 1892.)—Tho 
purpose of this book is, in the author’s words, ‘‘ to show 
that the Bible statements ” concerning the creation of man 
and cognate matters ‘‘as they stand, whether we accept 
them as true or reject them as false, are not in conflict 
with the facts of Science.” If the judgment of the reader 
who, in obedience to a high authority, ‘‘ searches the 
Scriptures ” is thus nugatery, it is not easy to see why he 
should take the trouble to study them at all, or why the 
author should have written a book which, for other reasons, 
we deem superfluous. 

The haziness of the sentence just quoted pervades 
every page, and the logic is as weak as t 1e syntax. For 
example, the scientific evidence of the high antiquity of 
man 1s met by the statement that “if the Bible history 
is correct, the date of Adam’s first appearance cannot 
be placed earlier than some 4000 years before Christ.” 
The exact Biblical chronology, according to Ussher, 
is 4004 B.c., and it is to the memory of that prelate 
rather than to the present sagacious Primate that 
the author should have more fitly inscribed his book. 
The second chapter, on the “Bible View of the 
Problem,” is one of ‘‘jots and tittles”; of tedious 
microscopic analysis of the terms used in Genesis to 
describe the exact process of creation. The author, who, 
if he has not a pretty wit, has no sense of humour, rests 
much on the frequent use of the somewhat necessary 


‘‘and,” which in the hands of the ancient writer becomes 
‘‘a comprehensive conjunctive copula,” and thereby 
‘* specialised to one particular shade of meaning” ! 

Such methods of exegesis border on the ‘frivolous. 
They not only evidence entire inability to grasp the signi- 
ficance of the issues between the impugners and “the 
defenders of the scientific accuracy of Bible statements ; 
they are harmful in diverting attention from the priceless 
value of the Hebrew Scriptures as a record of the spiritual 


development of man. 








The sculling championship race on the Thames at 
Putney took place on Monday, Jan. 30; it was contested 
by Bubear and Hosmer, both men well known. George 
Bubear, of Hammersmith, was the winner. Hosmer is an 
American, from Boston. 

The body of the late Dr. William Price, the notable 
Welsh ** Arch-Druid,” of Llantrissant, Monmouthshire, 
whose singular character is noticed among our ‘‘ Personal”’ 
memoirs, was cremated, in accordance with his will, in a 
field near his house, on Jan. 31; as the local magistrates, 
who some years ago interfered with this method of dis- 
posing of the corpse of his child, found no reason to 
prohibit the same act in his own case. Three tons of coal 
oe a pile of wood, burning for eight hours, consumed 
the human remains, which. were enclosed in a coffin of 
sheet iron; the ashes were then scattered about the field. 
A large crowd of spectators witnessed these strange 
proceedings. 


NEW POEM BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


The following ode, suggested by the forthcoming Chicago 
Exhibition, has been written by Mr. Swinburne and set to 
music by Professor Stanford. ‘It will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co. :— 
East TO WEST. 
Sunset smiles on sunrise: east and west are one, 
Face to face in heaven before the sovereign sun. 
From the springs of the dawn everlasting a glory renews 
and transfigures the west, 
From the depths of the sunset a light as of morning 
enkindles the broad sea’s breast, 
And the lands and the skies and the waters are glad of the 
day’s and the night’s work done. 


Child of dawn, 
England smiles on Saree, 
Not the waters that gird her are purer, 
winds that her waters know. 
But America, daughter and sister of England, is praised of 
them, far as they flow: 
Atlantic re sponds to Pacific the praise of her days that have 
been and shall be. 


and regent on the world-wide sea, 
fair as dawn and free. 
nor mightier the 


So from England westward let the watchword fly, 
So for Engl and eastward let the seas reply ; 
Praise, honour, and love everlasting be sent on the wind’s 
Wings, westward and east, 
That the pride of the past and the pride of the future may 
mingle as friends at feast, 
And the sons of the lords of the world-wide seas be one 
till the world’s life die. 














He RST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
OF PL. PLAS - IDRYS. By VERE 


A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcal- 


HUGH DEYNE 
CL AYERING, Auth 


“NTIME OF HER Y¥ 


a Aw <4 ning of 


TOUTH. By BEATRICE 
tf Mary Fenwick,” 


A WOMAN" IN TEN “THOUSAND. By FERROL 


3¥ 
aN ISHMAEL ITE INDEED. By PAMELA SNEYD 
and BRITTIFFE SKOTTOWE. : 
FOIL ED. By the Hen. Mrs. HENNIKE R, Author of 


Sir Georg ols 
AL ST NC RU ( ‘18. “By HELEN SHIPTON, Author of 
* Dagmar,” * The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: Hrast and Brackett, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MISS BR | s LATEST NOVEL. 
Fe 


Cheap Edition, 2s 1 he "as ad. (Autographic. 


[HE ones 


Vixen,”’ “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 


A Novel. by the Author of ‘ 
“*¢ --ard,”” & 
ondon: Stwpxry and Co., Limited, and all Booksellers. 








Just Publishd, One Shilling, Post Free 
(' YNSUMPTION AND ITS CURE BY 
THE ETHYI Suen Are f PYRIDIS, and 


Illustrative Case yr. 


Berkeley Sq., W 


ther Specific Medicines 
Gl TTERID IDGE.—T.T Hur HINs, 7 


Davies 8 


5a. Ric igway. 


(OLLEGE RECOLLECTIONS AND} 


CHURCH EXP ERIEN( = By LINDON MEADOWS. 
m m agli 


» AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
° FROM LONDON TO 

BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN-} 
Dis I poxtre ADEN, and MADRAS, j 


ia Be 
CALCUTTA. MADR AS, COLOMBO, CHINA 
TRAITS, JAPAN AUSTRA LIA, NEW! Every 
ZEALAND TASMANIA, NAPLEs, and | Fortnight. 





Every week. 





wa PATTERNS POST FREE, 


COURT avo FAMILY MOURNING. | 3.ccour-cn” 





Experienced Assistants sent at a moment's 
notice to any address in Town or Country 
with an assortment of the newest Mourning 
Goods, and travelling expenses are not charged 
whatever the distance. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED WITH QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY. 


L—LLOS 


Opin. PETER ROBINSON, i ton 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Peter Robinson, London.” 


“ILLUSTRATIONS 0? DRESS NOVELTIES GRATIS, 


Telephone Number, 3557, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Aw pases 


Wy IE “hi Not rs 


In $b. and pea, Packets, 


BREA PAST, 
LUNCIIEON, et SUPPE us 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


aily Consumption 
we Ray 50 tons, 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER. 


Sold Every where. 











THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
168. ,208.,228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for Is. (14 stamps.) 





I YCEUM.—BECKET. On “Mond: ly Night 
4 next ' b. 6, at Eight o’Clock, will be pre oduced BE¢ KET, 
— ord Tennyson. 

Mr. Irving. 

Mr. William Terriss 


King He nry 
Miss Geneviéve Ward. 


Queen Eleanor ° 

Rosamond Miss Ellen Terry 
The Overture, Preludes, and Incidental Music co mposed specially 
by ©. Villiers Stanford. The scenery has been designed and 
painted or W. Telbin, J. Harker, and HawesCraven. BECKET 
will be hs layed « m_ every following evening excepting Mondays, 
when KING LEAR will be performed. Box office (Mr. J. Hurst) 
open nm Five. Seats also booked by letter or telegram.— 


LYVE 














EXANDRIA } 
m BRINDIS SI t EGYPT and the EAST. 





DIR EC T SERVICES fr 
h 
ffices J2. Leadenhall 


F ey aes aS 
ad 2 cks London, & 





PL E ASU R E CRUISES TO THE 


EEXANT.—The ORIENT 
», SANTORIN, 
MALTA. 


sR TAR 
The CHi Mion Az ), SMT tons regist er, a oree power 
¥ 8 LON Dt on MARCH 2 f& Fe -Six Days 


S.oaMobuuy S 


ee vit a3 Prices, 1s. to 6s., &e. 
Manufactory: 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 





s0U TH OF SPAIN, GREE! rE, CONS STANTI- 


ad € ld Baths, First-class Cuisine. 
r Head Offices 
Pencharch Avenue 
London, E.( 
tter firm. at 5. Fen- 
ckspur Street, 
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HIGHLY EPrt CcACIOTS 
IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 


MINERAL 


ADAMS’S 
FURNITURE 


POLISH. 


Lavender 
Water. 


Sold throughout the Country. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 

Ay c no Desttation in recommending its use.— 
Sold e Gronre, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 

Masvuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


PIANO AND 
Ten years’ warranty. 
yttages, 7, 9, and Il 


’ aA ‘ 

D ALMAINE and CO.’s 

ORGAN CLEARANCE SALE, 

Easy terms, approval, carriage free. (x 
guineas. 

Class 0, 14 guineas 

Class 1, 17 guineas. 


| Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 35 cuineas. 
Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 2) guineas. | Claxs 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9, © guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month. 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 


ESTABLISHED | CO. (Established 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


[0 LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC at a 
large reduction and post free All new songs, pieces, &« 
of all publishers. e opees, best editions. Prices commence 

‘., 6d., ad. Catalo cones sent post free—J. W. MOFFATT, 

2, Caled ynian Road, kanton, | N. East. 1#27. 





({ULLETON 8 HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees, Crest 
and Motto in bereidic colours, 7s. 64. Book plates | engraved 
in sages and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal a raving. 
ILLUMIN ATED ADDRESSES ON LhuM 
ve Ly wie. 





SPRINGS SKIN APFECTIONS. 


THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 


he Manager will rece 


RAZOR 


HOLLOW GROUND. 





).—Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 
Canal, close to t Square f St. Mare. Renowned 
nd brasserie adjoining the t Substant 
B Bace 


ER GRUNWALD, Propriet« 





—-Perfect cuisine, 
te, 6.30; six courses 
Bed-rooms from 

on application. —6 and 7, Berners 


.E RS HOTEL. - 


Bees 


| FECTION. 
/ | FOR USE, 


N°. MORE MEDICINE OR EXPENSE. 
FOR INVA 


INVALUABLE TO TRAVELLERS 
AND TOURISTS. 
| ON BOARD SHIP IT IS PER- 
ALWAYS READY 
CAN BE CARRIED 
| IN THE WAISTCOAT POCKET. 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street. L 
sSTED 


” a] y 
Ce LLETON’S 3G U INEA BOX of CRES 
J STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Eavelopes, all tampon in colour with Crest, or with Mon« gram 
wv Address, o charge fer engraving steel die. Signet rings, 
| 18 carat, fre ma tae. Card-plate and & best visiting cards, 2x. sd. ; 
ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free 
25, € ranboarn Street, London, wc. 


© IMOLITE, 





FOR USE 








AND DELICATE Cur DRES. 
kip gy TION, SOUND LUNGS, -RVES 
Sh a BLOOD, BRAIN RES TORED BY ‘THE 
I LICIoOUs 


R FOVSNOEN & £0NS, a 
Bervers Srreet. w. & City Roap, go 


T A Y L O R’ 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
SKIN 


is the only reliable and thoroughly harmles 
WITH HANDLE FOR POWDER. It is prepared by an experie need Che mist, and 
STROPPING, 
COMPLETE, cspeci 


"me 7/6 EACH, | 


Wholesale 


under its Latin name of “ Terra Cimolia’’ is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent living Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late * Erasmus Wilson, 
, and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply invaluable. It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Mal esty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Edistatrn the Duchess 
of Teck, &c., and now extensively employed in the Nurseries 
of her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, our own 
Royal Princesses and Juchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, the Grand Duchess Paul of Russia, the Duchess 
of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. Kecommended by 
faculty The eminent physician | Dr. Routh soys: “1 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “I cannot afford to 
be without it."—Dr. Bainbridge. A lady writes * Here, in 
India, for ‘Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a tea- 


IN CASE 


Lorpon 





Dp BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD h SAVES INV ALT DS and CHILDREN 
_ and eb] h ve re isted all other 

saves fifty times its ¢ n other treat 


Fe TY-SIX YEARS’ INVARIABLE 
CURES of _Dyspepeia Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 
ug hs, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhwa, Nervous | 
Depression, including those of 
the late Emperor Nicholas, Drs 
Routh. Dr. Elmslie finds it worth its weight in 
i 


pe" BARRY and CO. Limited), 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.., and at all G RO 
( a ISTS, and STORES. In tins at 2+., 36.6 

; Sib, 14s. ; 12 1b., 32s, carriage free 


sim ATION as TU TOR abroad, or as 
Travelling Companion, Wanted, by Dr. PHIL, with certifi- 
eacher (Geography, History, Greek, Latin 
Gymnastics), Easter, after having finished his two years’ 
probation. Has already been tutor in a noble family. Excellent 
testimonials > G. 4444, Heesensteia and Vogler, A. G., | 
Kvoenigsberg-i.-Pr. (Germany). 


POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED (used or 
not) of all kinds, in Collections, Books, Albums, or loose 
especially Early English or Colonial, and Illustrated Envelopes 
I pay 2s. for English £5, and many others. 
. BIDOUT, 2%, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





ONLY CURE 


FOR LONDON FOG 


HEIM’S 


GRATES, 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER 


(Central Heating Apparatus). 


Patented Everywhere. 
Particulars Post Free. 
Manufacturer: 


H. HEIM, 95 & 97, Oxford St., London, W. 


HALLS, AND PUBLIC 


40,000 in Use. 
Perfectly Smoke 


Economy of fuel 
35 to 45 per cent. 
taple 
Excellent Venti- 
lation. 
in the room. Per- 
fect and 
Regulation of 
Warmth. i 

Do not buy any 
Grate or 
until you 


seen HEIM'S. 


spoonful." ost free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 

Ask for ‘‘ Taylor's Cimolite.”” See that the Trade Mark, Name, 
and Address are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 
take imitations. 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 

JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


RY wr 
BED-RooM SUITES. — EXTRAORDI- 
NARY BARGAINS. 

Six large and important SUITES, of unusual magnificence of 
design, in solid olive wood rae real rosewood, solid hazelwood 
and black walnut, to be sold at a great sacrifice. Each cx —~ wh a 

double 6ft. wardrobe fitted with two long bevelled glass do« 
cupboards, and drawers, a4 ft. pedestal duchesse table fitted wit th 
drawers each side, jewel drawers, and large bevelled mount, anda 
ditto double washstand enclosed with cupb ards, bedside pedestal 
towel-airer, and three chairs. These lovely and ini itable suites 
were manufactured expressly for a high-class hotel, are richly 
carved and embellished, and to be sold for 24 guineas each, much 
below half the original cost, and should be seen at once by every- 
‘ one furnishing, as they are suitab le for the best residences 
No dust To view, apply to LEWIN CRAWCOUR and CO., 227-228 
Tottenham Court Road. 


FOR HOUSES, 





BUILDINGS. 


Consuming. 
Heating. 


NZEMIA (or Bloodlessness) Positively 

Cured. ECZEMA eradicated and driven from the system 

Send stamped addressed envelope to B.A., “ Mercury" Office, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. No Cure no Pay. 


‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautifal golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price ” 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
rrineipel Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. Agents, 
R VENDEN and SONS, 51 and 32, Berners Street, W. 


simple 





Stove 
have 
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FAMOUS 


UAM-VAR 


WHISKY. 
The Grand Old Scotch. 


THE BEST, BUY NO OTHER 





UNED wv tue PAL, (CE ao SIITELING. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 





INNES & GRIEVE, 
Edinburgh and London. 


(oUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
 peppmpeas and NEURALGIA. 


D®*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 


Page Wood 
Browne was un- 
whole story 
untrue, and 
“ Times,” 


stated publicly in Court that . J. Collis 
doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 
July 13, 1864. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon, Earl Russell com- 
Davenport that 
only remedy 

* Lancet,” 


» College of Physic sand J.T. 
et that the 
Chi rodyne.—Hee 


municated to the 
ceived information to 
service in cholera was 
1863. 


B R OWNE’S 
* Medical Times,” 


T ) Se. COLLIS 
Ng iy op —Extract fro a the 

Jan. 12 Is prescribed by scores wrt he w x practitioners, 

Of course “tt w vad not be thee 

supply a want and fill a plac 


Di J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CHIOR ODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 


ee ough , Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Dp" J. COLLIS BROWN E’S 
CBLORODY NE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, | 


Derrha a,& 


D® J. COLLIS 
( mu OF ODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
Collis Browne's Chiorodyne " on t sovernment 
, tt. iming mec di al testimony acco 
‘ , Manufa turer, T. D: 
_ sbury, 


London. Sold in Bottles 


BI 
2s. &l., 49 ia., ‘and 1 


AN hae ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


_An Original Case of 
MULHENS’ (late Farina’s) 


esos No, 4711 = 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 


THE PUREST AND STRONGEST, 
YET MOST DELICATE 
EVER PRODUCED. 

é THE 


Case of 
Six 
Bottles, 
WORLD says: ‘“‘ Anyone 
8 of getting a thoroughly 

cannot do better 

or a y 
FUL’ Vourle Ex 
» having used 
ion is a foregone 

® conclusion.” “ 
4 Large selection of 
;}Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
tuple Concentrated Ex- 
mm tracts, made from Fresh 
Flowers gathered at Grasse 


genuine 


Of all Dealers in Perfumes, 
LONDON BRANCH: 


B62, NEW BOND ST, W. 


(One door from Brook St.) 
. Price-Lists on application 
ato Mr. J. REUTER, Manager, 


And at Cologne, 
Wew York, 
Vienna, Riga, and 
Odessa. 





~ HASTINGS and 8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace, Hastings. 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxurtously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished. 

C. A. SCHWABE, Manager. — 


JUNO Cycles. ni sesr. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
Juno G.O., Front 
Driver and impro ved 
Heht roadster, lo mK 
Base Safeties. Jvc 
Lady's Safety and 


cycle passes 28-inch 

door. Pneumatic, 

, ion, and Solid 

5O patterns, 

£8 to £30. Lists and 

Testimonials, 125 

pages, sent post free, 

Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Lté., 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 

N.B—Every JUNO guaranteed. 








pai f. popular did it not 


BROWNE'S | 


COLDS, CHILLS, AND WINTER ILLS 


are Prevented and Cured by 


BOVRIL 


the most invigorating and strengthening 


WINTER “mx 


Guaranteed 
Product of 


PRIME OX BEEF 
* 50 TIMES 


‘MORE NOURISHING 


_ than Meat Extract 


\ 


APPETISING "4 COOKERY 


BOVRIL 


which enriches and flavours : 
SOUPS, GRAVIES, HASHES, ENTREES, &c. 
BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: LORD PLAYFAIR, K.C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 














git DIAMOND Ly, 


Catalogue Post Free. 
Bo 0 0 0 9 9) 
aye Pa wd Hw? 


Neus 
ZO SY wwe aa ia oY 
¢ ‘ete pete: tated 


ait 


Spécialité : 
The “Orient” Pearls. 


Co 0 oo DOD w EN 
(wo) oo @ ow DF 


AN Gold Medal, 
Paris, 1889. 


0) ooo 9 we ROEX 
BDI Dodoo wee a 


GODPDDOO0S 


THE VERY FASHIONABLE NEW “COLLAR-NECKLET.” 
Five Rows of Finest “Orient” Pearls, mounted with handsome Diamond Clasp and 
Three Diamond Slides, set @ jour, Prices ranging from 25 5s. 


85, New Bond St.,W. 248, Regent St.,.W. 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


See Marshall and Snelgrove’s, hear Oxford Circus, N 4 —The Company’ s galy Address in the 














Arcade 














CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 


CLARKES Far, Far, and away the Best. 
Manufactured in Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Cases. 
The Police recommend them to prevent 
burglaries, as they are 


The Burglar’s Horror 





CLARKE’S PYRAMID NIGHT LIGHTS are 
invaluable for Nursery Lamps, Lobbies, Passages, 
and all places where a Good, Safe, and Perfect Light 
is required. No paraffin or other dangerous material 
used in their manufacture. Sold everywhere. 





THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE 


F3BO,00OO WORTH OF JEWELLERY 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAVED AT Leon Court, Somenrsersuire, Fr A 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHT ce Burciaw’s Horror) | 


had been burning in the Bed-room. 
N.B.—No Paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture of these Lights. 


| 


| SAMPLES AND PRICE- 








_ COVERINGS FOR SEMI S COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addl- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


KS : 

== Every design in Arti- 
eS 

= i ficial Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience, 


546, Oxford St., 
London, W. 


Sie ~. 
C. BOND g SON, 

ROBINSON & SaMeeA. BELFAST. 
| CAMBRIC fai" 22" | atte 
POCKET sonsesi. g.cirsreriare * 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


The Ir ae Hehe 
( 
Manufacture 





LISTS POST FREE. 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, °i."Sii0" cs 


MELLIN'S 


For INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free from 


G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Peckham, S.E. 


CLAXTON’S CAD.£ 


untow’s E AR-CAP, 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy, 

In all sizes, 
Send measure round head just 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 


PATENT CORSETS| 
Are the Best. 
Prepared bya Newana 


1ZODS cout Special Scientijic Process, 
SS Medica) opinion recommends them 
E HEALT 


for T 
Public opinion all over the world 
unanimous that they are _unsur- 
passed for COMFORT. STYLE, 
AND DURABILITY. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark, Anchor, on every pair and 
box. Ask your Draper or Outfitter 
for IZOD'S make; take no other, 
and see you get them, as bad makes 
are oftensold orsake ‘of extra profit, 
Write for our sheet of Drawings. 


4 nan 
E. IZOD & SON, 
30, Milk St., London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 





























DIPLOMA OF 

HONOUR AND 

GOLD MEDAL, 
GLASGOW, 1891. 


Ladies’ Collars, with- 


i ollars, with 
abits, eriges. 49, 5/6, and r 
dozen. Ladies’ Cuffs, 66,7 76. a M6 
per dozen. Squire-shaped Collar for 
Nurses, prices, 4/9 and 5/9 per dozen. 
Squi re-shaped Cuff for Nurses, prices. [@) 
7 and 8/6 per dozen. Cambric Handker. 
76 per doz. 
from ait 
Duste ars from 33 be 


rd. L nen Shi vets, 
ir. Pillow-case 
Huckahack Towels, "tre om 4/9 t« 1 24/- “ar 
. Gents’ White Shirts, 46, 5 f 
416, 6- and 7/6 per dozen Niffs, 96 : 1143 ‘pe 
Initials, Monogram, or res Hand-Embr viderec i 
in a week from receipt of Order. 
Patterns and “Housekeeper’s Guide” post 
free on application. 
ORDERS CARRIE AGE PAID IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


ROBERTSON LEBLIE FERGUSON, & CO.,LTD, 
ELFAST.’ 


ee... MENTION THIS Paper. 




















ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUEREA. 


The “ Lancet.”—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.’ 

Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma 
due to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
| is ke appear to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone 

aper.” 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
permane nt relief.” 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Propriet« or for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 





| within the Postal Union. 


| R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 
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SALE OF JEWELLERY AND SILVER PLATE. 
THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Lr. 


are selling off the whole of their magnificent Stock at a Reduction of 


SILVER 


Li anwnvd 12, 


SPOONS 








=O PER CENT. 


5 ON lL 


FORKS 
A PAMPHLET. 


AND 
WRITE FOR 
CORN HILL, 


EXCEPTED. 


LONDON, E.C. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Plated, £6; Silver, 27 10s. 
Strong Lock and 
complete with 
Tooth, 
, Paper-Knife, 
e, Penholder, 
s, Two Razors, 
complete, 
Fittings. 


18-in., 
In r. ack or Brown Cowhide, 
ss tches, “Rem ivable Cent 
sh, Clotl 
‘ . oe Shav ing = rush 


with 
re, fitte 


trushes: 


ooki 
‘ on-Hook. ice, 
xd Fit tings ; 4 £ 10s., with Silver 


“FISHER'S 
SEATRICE BAG. 





~ gs PERRY & CO, Lt, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. coo«:x: 


( YOCKLE'S 


REMOVABLE CENTRE. -SILVER FITTINGS. 


Fourtee Morocco Leather, Nick kel 

atches st elegant and usefitle Co 
with five Silver Mo Hair, Ve t, ¢ 
Nail Brushes, Comb, — Knife, Glove 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Kn 
Tweezers, Ink, Light,compl 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


READILY prepared, agreeable 


take, and reliable in its action, the 


CHAMBARD TEA 


i; certainly the most satisfactory purgative obtainable 
for either sex and at any age. Composed exclusively of 
leaves and flower petals, it isa natural vegetable aperient, 
at once salutary and soothing in its « Price per 
box Is., of all Chemists, or post free from WILCOX and 
CU., 239, Oxford Street," London 


*n-Ineh Lock and 
, Tooth and 
Stretchers, 


unts. 


to 


ects 


New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
(THE Gq OF THE PERIOD.” 
TRADE-MARnk Reed. 
a78 ; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALCI rr A, las 


TREBLE _<\ EXPRESS RIFLES. 


GRIP HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 


HONOURS, PARIS,1 


TRAJECTORY © GREAT J ACCURACY 


t. 8, h ane 


ees for Big Game Shooting, 


g riect oe ad 


the Trad toG 
Street, *birn neh 


E «ta lished 1450. 
* Period, Birmingham.’ 


the larwest Stock in 
22 & 33, Lower Loveday 
Telegram 


AUSTRALIAN 


' 
| 


‘ly Atted | 


| 


fe, Corkscrew, | 
te Writing Case, and Thimble. 
j 


| 


—Lancet. 


Can be bor 


eAllen & Hanburys 


“ Perfected’”’ 


“= God hiver Oil 


digested by the most delicate—is the only _ Be < ay r~ “we me aa repeat, and for these 
3 kind in use. In capsuled Bottles only, , and 9s, 

NOTE PARTICUL ARLY.—This Oil is NEVER sold i in ‘bulk, a eonnet be genuine unless 
in the Capsuled Bottles bearing Allen and Hanburys’ Name and Trade-Mark (a Plough). 


LIQU ID oon. forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil,a powerful aid to the digestion, and very 
BYNIN ae thle ossessing the nutritive and peptic pr =p ty |) neat It ig a valuable aliment 
PERRW &z co = 

« 


PENS. 


Ask your Stationer to show you a sample o1 these Pens, 
PERR 

USTRALIAN PEN 

LONDON ee 


-* PERRY & C22 
' JB} AUSTRALIAN PEN 
<=LONDON = 
PERRY 4&4 Cos 
a Q)AUSTRALIAN PEN 
- «7m LONDON --— 


This is a small series of Pens made in the U, MZ, B, and J patterns, in an incorrodible 
metal, which is coated with pure gold. No ink will affect these pens so as to cause them to 
rust, and they write with a nice, soft, and easy elasticity. | 


Price 6d. per Card of Six . Assorted Pens. 


Just addea, the P pattern for Quick Writers. 


See Announcement of “ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” HANDWRITING COMPETITION, 
in “ Pearson’s Weekly,” dated Jan. 21, page 3. . £100 in PRIZES. 


- “po almost the deli- 
cacy of salad oil."—Brit. 
Med, Journal, 


“Is as nearly tasteless 
s Cod-Liver Oil can be.” 





reasons the most 


old Every where. 


taey ym and Wasting Diseases, 








Y¥2&%Ces 











S WANBILL 


CORSETS 


(REGISTERED), 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 


White or 
French Grey, 21s. 


A specially constructed Belt 
Corset for Ladies inclined to em- 
bonpoint 

Now Illustrated Key to Corsets 
post free. 

“The illustrations show that a 
separate study is made of eve 
kind of figure, and aspecis 
produced calculated t 
and preserve the * particul 
fur which it is de 
ot: Wa P.O.O, 


Send Size st, with 


on Sloane Stre 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 
SLOANE STREET, 
RELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


174, 


Y 
AS Pi from 
y Qe every flower that 
/ breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS. 
|\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
\FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM | 
Of any Chemist or _&/f 
Perfumer. w% 


x 
Yo, 
~ 2B, % 
ppd i Stree 


‘COCKLE’S 


ANTIBILIOUS 
42 PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR LIVER. 


|C YOCKLE’S 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR BILF. 








on 


THE 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR INDIGESTION, 





KODAK 


((OCKLE'S 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTRURN. 





Is a Hand Camera especially designed for 

Amateurs. It is the most compact instrument 

made, and with it the largest number of exposures 

can be made with the least number of operations. | 
PICTURES SQUARE OR ROUND. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


NO PREV|OUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY, | E t i S’ S 


WE DO THE REST.” 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 
115, Oxford Street, Lon a W. 


4, Place Vendéme. : Place Grimaldi. 


Paris : 


CASCARA- HAWLEY 


TASTELESS LAXATIVE, for Ladies, Children, &c., 1s. 13d, & 4s. 6d. 
CURES CONSTIPATION. 
Savar’s Cubeb ower ls. and 2s.6d. Savaresse’s Sandal Oil davies: 4s. 6d. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely | 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





t 


™. Ww. GREENER, 68, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


The BREECHLOADER, 
AND HOW TO USE IT. 

By W. W.GREENER. Price 2s, post free. 
288 pp.; 100 Illustrations. (Cassell and Co.) 
Cc etaige mack valuable information rela- 

tive to the choice of Guna, the detection 

of spurious and worthless weapons, and 
many pr acti cal hints on the handling and 
use of Guns 


hey will not entangle or bieak tne Hair 
Are effective and require no Skill to use. 
Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY Post 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNneN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 
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